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1 am very much grateful to Dr. G. C. Pande, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ancient History, Culture and Archaeo¬ 
logy, Gorakhpur University (now Rajasthan University); Dr. 
R. S. Sharma, Professor and Head of the Department of History, 
Patna University ; Sri S. V. Sohoni, 1. C. S. and Prof. Radha 
Krishna Choudhary, Head of the Department of History and 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, G.D. College, Begusarai, from 
whom I have received various kinds of help and suggestions in 
the course of this work. I must express my thanks to my esteemed 
friend, Sri R. P. Shrivastava, M. Com. who has as usual helped 
me in all possible ways. I have also to acknowledge my debt to 
$ri Rajeiwar Jhs, Office-incharge, Bihar Research Society, Patna 
and other friends but for whose efforts the publication of this work 
would have been further delayed. I am responsible for any errors 
of fact and judgement that may have remained unnoticed, for 
which I crave indulgence of the learned scholars. 
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STUDIES IN JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 
IN MITHILA 



CHAPTER 1 

Introduction 

There are few regions of India possessing an ancient 
civilisation about which we have less definite historical 
information than the region north of the Gang! variously 
known as Videha, Tlrabhukti or MithilS. Its history does 
not centre round feats of arms but round courts given to 
higher pursuits of learning. It was in the halls of the city 
of Mithila that the great and unparalleled philosophical dis¬ 
cussions ever attempted in the history of human thought were 
held. It was from the battlements of SimrSon that Harisimha, 
the last king of the Simraon dynasty long defied the arms 
of the Muslim conquerors. The extant remains of the cities 
of these ancient kings still remind us of their glorious part 
in the political and cultural life of ancient India 5 . 

The Land : 

Mithila, the ancient country of the Maithilas, is the name 
of the tract lying between 25° 28 ' and 26° 52 ' N. Lat. and 
between 84° 56 ' and 86° 46 ' Long. It is bounded on the 
north by the Himalaya and on the east, south and west by 
the rivers KoSl ( Kaulikl), Gangs and Gandaka respectively. 
It comprised the present districts of Champaran, SaharsS, 
Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, parts of the districts of 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur and PurneS and the TerSi under Nepal 
lying between the districts and the lower ranges of the 
Himalaya. It is a well marked natural region with its size 
varying in different ages. From the foot hills of the Himalaya 
in the north to the Gangs in the south it is 100 miles 
broad and from the MahSnandS in the east to the GandakI 
in the west it is 250 miles long. Its area is 25, 000 square 
miles 2 . 

1. HM, pp. l ff. 

2. Ibid, pp. 2-4. 
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From the PurSnas we learn that the territory of Mithilft 
extended from the river KauSikI in the east to Gandaki in 
the west, and from the Gangs in the south to the forest 
of the Himalaya in the north. The forest on the bank 
of the Gandaki was known as Camparaaya. The Sakti - 
samgama - tantra says that “from the banks of the 
Gandaki ( GandakUiramarabhya ) to the forest of CampS 
the country is called Videha, also known as Tlrabhukti” 1 . 
This Gandaki-tira appears to indicate the southern boundary 
of the country. Camparanya (modern Champaran ) seems 
to be the northern boundary. Moreover, the MahSnandS 
flowing through the districts of PurneS and Malda (now in 
West Bengal) is the oldest bed of KogI that should be 
taken as the eastern boundary of Mithila at the very early 
stage. The name Tirabhukti still survives in its modern 
form, Tirhut 2 . 

The Name : 

The name Mithila or Videha is said to have derived from 
king Videgha Majhava or Videha Madhava who came from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl. The Satapatha Brahmana * narrates 
an interesting anecdote regarding the origin of this name 4 , 
and we are told that the new settlers are the Mathavas or 
descendants of MJthava. The name of Mithi Vaideha, the 
second king in the epic and the PurSnic lists, is reminiscent 
of M§thava Videgha. 

Nimi, the son of Manu, came to this land of sacrifices 
and his son Mithi founded a kingdom which was named 
Mithila after him. He was also named “ Mithi ” because of 
his birth from attrition. He was also called “ Janaka ” on 
account of his extraordinary birth and “ Videha ” as his 
father was bodiless. The country henceforwarded came to be 
known as “Mithila” 5 . 

T Gltkwai Oriental Series, vol. civ, p. 69, v. 2. 

2. For other details, see HM, pp. 2 ff. 

3. 1. i. 1 

4. See the following pages. 

5. For other references see HM, p. 6, fn. 1-8. 
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The Visrtu «and Bhagavata PurSnas also explain how the 
country canoe to be known as Mithila. The first mythical 
king of this part the country was Nuni who was doomed 
to die by the curse of his preceptor, VaSi&ha who was a 
great R$i and who was enraged by Nimi employing another 
priest, Gotama, to officiate at a sacrifice without Vagistha’s 
permission. After his death, all the great Rsis assembled, and 
after bathing the dead body with Us sacred water, attrited 
it. Out of it was produced a resplendent body who was named 
Mithi and his country came to be known as Mithila 1 2 . 

According to Panini, however, Mithila is the country 
where enemies are crushed : " Mithiladayaica " ; matkyante 
'tra mithilanagarl 1 . This derivation seems more convincing 
and it is probable that like the great Bharata tribe, after whom 
the entire Aryavarta came to be christened as Bharatavarsa, 
the Maithilas, doubtless, a brave people, named the country 
of their glory and achievements after themselves 3 . 

Besides Mithila, it has various other names top 4 such as 
Videha, TIrabhukti, Tapobhumi, Sambhav!, Suvarna-kanana, 
Mantili, VaijayantT ( Janakapura ) etc. 4 5 6 . Of these Mithila, 
Videha and Tirabhukti are well known to the tradition and to 
the history as well. The name Videha we first of all come 
across in the Satapatha Brahmana, referred to above. Tira¬ 
bhukti or Tirhut is, however, a later term, also mentioned 
in the TnkQnda - $esa a . The name Tirabhukti also occurs on 
some of the seals discovered in Vai&Lli belonging to the 
Gupta period f 4th century A. D. ) : Tirabhuktau Vaisnli Tfira. 
( Basirh excavations, 1903 - 04 ). This clearly refers to a 
land situated on the bank of the river and is a direct proof of 
the fact that VaiSali was known to have been in Tirhut 0 . 


1. For details see Ibid, pp. 4-11. 

2. Uadi, 60. 

3. HM, p. 7. 

4. Brhaanmu PurUna ( MithMkhanda ) gives twelve napae** 

5. p. 59. 

6. For detailed discussion, see HM, pp. 8-11. 
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We have yet another interpretation of this term. Accord¬ 
ing to some scholars, the word, Tirhut is a corruption of 
Trhutam is. the country of three sacrifices— ( i) the sacrifice 
at the birth of J&nakl or Sita who married Rama, (ii) 
Dhanu?ayajfla or the sacrifice on the occasion when the great 
celestial bow was broken by Rama and ( iii) the sacrifice in 
honour of the marriage of Rama and Sita 1 . This interpretation, 
however, seems far-fetched, and the name was popular as far 
back as the fourth century A. D., if not earlier. 

The People : 

Mithila or Tirhut is the land of the people who have 
carried conservatism to the excess of uncouthness. It is a 
•ountry with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains 
to the present day. It is a land under the domination of a 
sept of BrShmanas, extraordinarily devoted to the mint, anise, 
and cummin of the law. For centuries it has been a tract 
too proud to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal 
terms. For centuries it has passed through conquest after 
conquest, from the north, from the east and from the west 
without changing its ancestral peculiarities. The story goes 
that the BrShmanas of Mithila did not spare even Ramacandra 
for, at the time of his marriage they showed the same pride 2 
which is characteristic of their descendants of the twentieth 
century. This has been a very important trait of their character 
as a result of which the Brahmanical domination has left 
its ineffaceable marks upon the nature of the rest of the 
population. 

Mithila is one of the most congested parts of India. Of 
the various districts, Muzaffarpur is the most and Darbhanga 
the least densely populated, but the pressure on the soil even 
here is as great as 870 to the square mile. It is essentially a rural 
land and the great majority of the people have been engaged 
in agricultural pursuits since time immemorial, but they 

1 . BfhaJnsnu Purina ( MithilWonda ). 

2. cf. tbe cur«e pronounced by RSmacandra on the Maithila 
BrShmanas, HM, Chap. I. 
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have hitherto developed no marked tendency to go to the urban 
areas. As a result of this non-commercial and non-eoterprising 
attitude, the inhabit Jf.ts of the area are none-too-prosperous. 
Its inhabitants increase and multiply and impoverish the 
earth. They are reluctant to seek other means of life than 
agriculture which does not yield enough for their sustenance 
or other lands on which to practise the one art with which 
they are acquainted. 

The age-old geographical isolation has no doubt profound¬ 
ly influenced the character of the people. Even when the 
lands to the west of the river Gandaka and south of the 
Gangs were constantly subjected to turbulent influence that 
naturally accompanied the invasions of the Muslim invaders 
and the subsequent establishment of the Muslim rule for a 
pretty long time, Mithila, to the north of the Ganga, remained 
more or less at peace under Hindu kings of the Karova and 
Oinavara dynasties 1 . The results of this long seclusion 
may be seen even in the present day as the people it^ general 
are more backward and less enterprising than those of other 
parts. 

Of the principal castes inhabiting the land for centuries 
mention may be made of the Brahmanas, R&jpfltas, B&bhanas 
or BhumMras, Goalas or Ahiras, Dosadhas, Dhinukas, 
Koiris, Mallahas, Cham8ras, Keva{as, Khatawes, KQrmis, 
Musaharas, Tantis and Telis—all Hindus. Among the Muha¬ 
mmadans, Sheikhs, JolahSs, DhuniSs and Kunjar&s are well 
represented. Besides these, the Deoharas and the Dhlmaras 
or Dhibaras are two small castes peculiar to the land, form¬ 
ing separate castes by themselves. Moreover, there are 
many other small castes that do not merit much attention. 

All through the ages the Maithila society has experienced 
no remarkable changes in its centuries-old social structure. 
It stood rock-like and survived all catastrophes, resisting 
outside influence with all its vigour and force. It is true 
that numerous books on Smrti, daily duties, marriages, re- 


L. HM, Cbapi. V-VI. 
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ligious rites, prohibited degrees of relationship, performance 
of and officiating at sacrifices, purification, the duties of 
Brihmanas, Ksatriyas, Madras and Valyas, agriculture, com¬ 
merce etc. were either written or digested or complied through¬ 
out the centuries, but it is equally true that nothing new, 
nothing revolutionary, nothing extra-ordinary in the shape 
of changes in the society is perceptible anywhere during the 
centuries preceding the current one, inspite of hundreds of 
books produced. On the other hand, majority of the law¬ 
givers came out openly in support of the deep-rooted caste- 
system and pernicious social evils and vices through their 
extra-ordinary jugglery of words. They stubbornly advocated 
status quo in the social order and suggested new methods by 
way of social regulations to make it more and more elaborate 
and rigid. 

The advent of the fourteenth century witnessed a signifi¬ 
cant change in the social status of the Maithilas-significant 
because it violently shook up the very structure of the society. 
Instead of giving a progressive outlook to it, it was made more 
rigid and conservative. The new change was the introduction 
of the Maithila Kulinism aimed at re-organising the Maithila 
society (1310-1313), the credit for which goes entirely 
to king Harisimha Deva, the last king of the Karna{a 
dynasty 1 . As a consequence, m their social structure the 
Maithilas gave birth to an elaborate system of geneological 
records called in common parlance, the Pafljis. It is claimed 
that the system was introduced with a view to protect¬ 
ing the " purity of blood ” in Maithila society by making 
people record their ancestry, and avoiding the forbidden 
degrees of relationship and marriages. This so-called social 
reform, most reactionary in character and outlook, was en¬ 
forced and imposed on the society under the royal patronage 
and supervision, and the entire State machinery was geared 
up to work to its thorough completion and consummation. 
Accordingly, the Brahmanas-let alone the other castes - were 
_^ 0W f0r ced t0 s P Ut U P themselves into four sub-classes-the 


HM, p. 359, 
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Srotriyas, the Yogyas, the Pihj ibid has, and the Jdbiras in 
order of grade and merit. We have already discussed the 
various gradation** ;«*th all their implications elsewhere 1 . 

These rules further gave birth to a new class - the class 
of Pafijikaras and Ghatakas ( i.e- the marriage - contractor ). 
The Pafijikaras, in compliance with the strict royal order, 
kept these geneological records of gigantic proportions and 
were (fully authorised to issue such “ marriage - certificate ” 
( adhikira-patra or adhitcaramala ) to the intending parties 
without which no marriage could be negotiated or performed. 

Like the Brahtnanas, the Kayasthas were also divided into 
two classes - the Kulinas ( i.e. of high birth ) and the 
Gihasthas (i.e. of ordinary birth ). The same mulas were 
also thrust on them as those on the BrShmanas. They 

also got the “ certificate of marriage ” by the Pafijikaras, 

called the Kayastha-Pafljikaras. Moreover, such geneological 
records were not limited to BrShmanas and Kayasthas only, 
those of Ksrtriyas are also known to have existed*. 

In addition to gotras or exogamous groups, they' were also 
distinguished according to their mnla and diha. The rridla 
or origin is the name of village where the earliest known 

members of the gotra lived, while the dihas refer to the 

villages where their descendants subsequently settled. And, 
they are even now known and distinguished accordingly. 

The exponent of this outstanding social reform might 
have had some honest motive - for instance, preserving 
social order and encouraging virtuous and noble life - behind 
their zeal, but the only motive we can see through now, 
seems to have been the so-called “ preservation of the purity 
of blood ". This, in turn, instead of proving a boon, spelt 
severe curses on the society and caused devastating impact 
on the morale of the people. 

Besides other evils, a new ferocious monster of Bikauis or 
the so-called Kulinas or the Bhalaminusas was born. The 
exaggerated importance placed on the value of being born 

1. see HM, pp, 360 ff. 

2 Ibid, p. 362, fn. 2. 
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in a high kula gave a licence to these gentlemen of the 
society who gave up all their sacred practices and adopted 
marriage as profession instead. The emergence of the worst 
type of polygamy was a natural corollary to the undue and 
undeserving importance attached to this particular class. 
They married sometimes thirty to forty wives, and as a 
result, the number of widows grew awfully staggering for, 
the death of one man caused the ultimate tragic widowhood 
of atleast twenty to thirty women. Thus, the ill-fated girls 
were reduced to a band of despised creatures worse than the 
slaves. It was only recently that this evil practice was done 
away with. But the “rules” have been implicitly followed 
through centuries up to the present time. Harisimha, the 
greatest protagonist of these rules, is no more. Even his family 
has faded away from the memory of the people, except a 
few students of history. But the “marriage rules” are un¬ 
affected and yet dominate the social life of the Maithilas 
with all their vicious implications 1 2 . 

The other castes are commonly regarded as of mixed 
descent and various legends are current as to their genesis. 
Many of their religious ceremonies have been the same as 
among the Brihmanas. Most of these castes, including the 
Babhanas or Bhuinhira or Bhumiharaka are said to have 
remained Buddhists for a long time, and later switched on to 
cultivation as their main occupation., possibly after the large- 
scale destruction of the Buddhist monasteries by the Muslim 
invaders. The Bhuinharas were probably an offshoot of the 
rahmanas themselves as their mUlas and gotras tend to suggest. 

But, the search for atleast some grains of divine enlighten¬ 
ment fallen from the overflowing store of the ancient masters 
m this erstwhile “ home of Hindu enlightenment ” is now in 
Vai °' J*. is a Sad reflection on the Hindu social system that 
m Mithiia “where it reached a high degree of develop¬ 
ment its influences on the material and moral condition of the 
Peop e at larg e were in the direction, not of amelioration 

1. For full discussion, see /bid , pp. 358-366. 

2. For details, see DDC, 39-4 1. 
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but of degradation. The priestly and intellectual aristocracy 
was so predominant that it set itself to suppress any attempt 
at social or mental ‘Mancipation outside its pale” 1 . Their 
attempt was so 'Successful that it is in this same ancient 
centre of learning and enlightenment that, inspite of the spread 
of western education and culture, ignorance, fanaticism and 
religious susceptibilities are yet staggeringly rampant and 
inflammable and the state of the lower classes is most degraded 
and most depressed and ^he proportion of the illiterate is 
the greatest 2 . 

History ■ 

From the remotest dawn of history Mithila had had a unique 
and distinct position in the body-politic of Aryavarta. It 
was ruled over by a gallaxy of philosopher - kings. The story 
of the colonisation of this part of Aryavarta by the Aryan 
settlers is indeed fascinating-a story which is vividly told in 
the Vedas themselves and which has hardly any parallel in 
the history of mankind. The adventurous? clan of the Videhas, 
led by Agni VaiSvanara and their priests of the Gautama’s 
race, dashed from across the SadSnirS ( the modern GandakI ), 
swooped down upon the marshy and uncultivated land, caused 
Agni, the Fire-God, to taste it through sacrifices and ulti¬ 
mately established itself into the region which later came 
to be renowned as the famous land of the Videhas under the 
Janaka dynasty, a supreme seat of learning and philosophy 
in the ancient world 3 . 

Long before the advent of the Buddha and also during 
his life-time, the eight clans including the great Videhas and 
the Licchavis inhabiting this land, formed the confederation 
of the Vrjis and established the famous republic of the Vrjis 
or the Licchavis, probably the oldest republic in the history 
of the world. No republics except that of the Licchavis 
lasted in history for a thousand years. Neither Athens nor 
the republics of Venice and Genova can claim a similar 

1 • C. J. Stevenson Moore, Muzaffarpur Surety & Settlmtnt Rtport; 

DDG, p. 22. 

2. Ibid. 

3. HM t pp. 6-7 & Chap. II. 
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greatness. The non-monarchical tradition with the departure 
of the Licchavis from the Indian political stage became a 
thing of the past, and at the end of the 5th century A. D. 
republics disappeared from Hindu India. Republicanism was 
the first to begin the great departure to lead the dirge of 
political nirvupa. The community now ceased to breathe 
freedom and the old life refused to return 1 . 

With the fall of the mighty Licchavis, Ajatadatru occupied 
Vai£ali and became the master of Mithila. Thus, Mithila 
formed a part of the Magadhan empire, but it still retained 
its distinctive features. The Mauryas and the Guptas honoured 
its age-old democratic traditions. The historical matrimonial 
alliance between the Guptas and the Licchavis was largely 
responsible for the rise and eminence of the Guptas who 
have referred to this episode in their epigraphic records. 
Samudragupta used to refer to himself with pride as “ the 
son of the daughter of a Licchavi ” ( Licchavi-dauhitra). 
Under them, Mithila now came to be known as Tirabhukti 
( Tirabhuktau-VaUnii-fUru ). 

The exit of the Guptas was promptly followed by the 
coming in of other powers. Almost all the upstart political 
adventurers, attempted, once atleast, to reach the foot of the 
Himalaya for the attainment of the much coveted, though 
hollow, glory of “ earth - conqueror It had thus fast 
developed into a cock-pit of power politics, and witnessed the 
glorious rise and tragic fall of various powers on and from 
her political horizon. Mithila, after Harm’s death, came to 
be ruled over and ravaged by the Tibetans, the later Guptas, 
the Maukharis, the P81as, the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the Ras{ra- 
ktitas and the Candelas in succession, till the advent of the 
KarnSta king Nanyadeva, the founder of the celebrated Simraon 
dynasty ( 1097 A. D .). It was, therefore, after a long spell 
of nearly about fourteen hundred years of subjugation since 
the break-up of the Videhan monarchy and the Vajjian con¬ 
federacy that she rose again under the brave and inspiring 
^leadership 0 f KarnSta Nanyadeva and asserted her inde- 


1. Jbtf, pp. 62-66 & Chap. III. 
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pendence. And, the foundation of the Kam^a or Simrion 
dynasty ushered in a new era—an era of kingdom-making, an 
era of splendid gk»£ and great achievements. Under Nanya 
and his descendants Mithila prospered exceedingly and became 
again a unique centure of philosophy, law and literature 1 . 

After a rule of two centuries and a quarter over Mithila 
and a direct rule of about a century over the Nepal valley, 
the celebrated Karnita dynasty made its tragic exit from 
the political stage of Northern India. In 1324 A, D, it came 
under Muhammadan rule. A little later ( c. 1354 A. D. ) 
Emperor Feroz Shah Tughlak handed over the Raj of Tirhut 
to KameSvara Thakura, a Maithila Jsrotriva Brahmana who 
founded a new dynasty known as OinavSra dynasty 2 . Mithilfi 
was ruled over by the native Brahmana kings of this dynasty for 
nearly two centuries. During this period also Mithila was 
the leader of thought in North - eastern India. It was really 
the golden age in the history of Mithila. 

The fall of this dynasty was followed by a short interreg¬ 
num during which the Muslims succeeded in wresting i*>wer a . 
Akbar, the great, it is said, bestowed the Raj of Tirhut 
( c. 1556 A. D.) on the Brahmana scholar. Mm. MaheSa 
Thakura, the founder of the Khandavala dynasty or the 
Darbhanga Raj 4 of which the late Mah&rajadhiraja Sir 
KameSvara Simha was the last scion in whom vested the 
cultural and social leadership of Mithila. 

Cultural Achievements ; 

Though the end of the Karnatas and the Oinavaras was 
tragic, their period made brilliant contributions in the spheres - 
of art and literature. In this respect, the Mithila of the 
KarnStas and the OinavSras resembled very much that of the 

1. For details see Ibid, Ch. iv-v; R. K. Choudhary in ABORI, 
XXXV, pp. #1-121. 

2. Ibid, Ch. vl; R. K. Choudbary in JBRS,, XL, pp. #9-121. 

3. HM, Ch. viii. 

4. see the author’s forthcoming book. History tf Mithila, vol. 11, 
Ch. in. 
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Janakas and Y&jAavalkya. The two periods, though standing 
apart by about four thousand years, have somewhat their 
similar contributions to the growth of human mind in general 
and Indian culture in particular. 

A great centre of learning from the very beginning of its 
history, Mithiia stands apart pre-eminently as the land given 
to intellectual pursuits and consequently to speculations 
about the spiritual well-being of man. It is the celebrated 
land of the Upanisads which embody the highest truths ever 
found out by man about life, soul and hereafter, and record 
the great impetus given to those speculations by the unrivalled 
Janaka ( Krti janaka), the philosopher - king of Mithiia. 
It is the land of the disinterested Videhas where the great 
Brahmavidyv , the essence of Vedanta and the kernel round 
which Hindu culture has grown and developed, was perfected. 
Thus, it is the land which bore the torch that has radiated 
light throughout India and even beyond through all these ages. 

Speaking of Mithila’s contributions to Indian culture one 
is reminded of that unique name, Yajfiavalkya who first 
developed the MJidhyandini branch of Yajurveda , universally 
known as Sukla which was embraced by the whole of North 
India. In the field of Civil Law ( Smrti ) Yajflavalkya’s work 
( YsjUavalkya-smrti ) superseded that of Manu ( Manu-smitt ). 
The continuous development since his time in ritualistic and 
Civil Law was so tremendous that later it came to be duly 
recognised and respected as the Mithiia School of Hindu 
Law. Among the great Maithila contributors to this branch 
of literature ( Smrti ), special mention may be made of 
Lak$mldhara, Srlkara, Halayudha, Bhavadeva, Sridhara, Aniru- 
ddha, and CandeSvara and many others who shine the 
brightest on the pages of history. The biography of Yajfla- 
valkya is indeed the cultural history of his country in his 
times. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that “ from 
the days of Yajhavalkya-smpti down to the modern times the 
land of Mithiia has produced writers whose names are 
illustrious.” 1 


I. For detail*, cf. Supra, Ch. u. 
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A stronghold of conservative orthodoxy, Mithila also 
proved to be a very congenial soil for Jainism and Buddhism 
to thrive on. It was the land of the birth of many of -the Jaina 
Tirthahkaras. Vardh^mana Mahavira was an inhabitant of 
Vaigaii 1 . Similarly, Buddhism had its stronghold in VaUfilL 
Buddha lived for sometime near Vaigall and had high praise 
for the Licchavis. Even after his death, Tirabhukti continued 
to be an important Buddhist centre. The second council of 
the Buddhists was held in the city of VaiSSlL It was here 
that the creed was divided into YGnas i.e. the Hlnayana 
and the Mahayana. Tirhut played its important part in the 
development of Mahayana, which was later responsible for 
the growth of the TSntrika cult of which Mithila still continues 
to be an important centre 2 . 

In the realm of knowledge Mithil&’s achievement and 
contributions have been so prolific, so very profound and 
so far-reaching that they have no parallel. All branches 
of knowledge have been cultivated here and enriched. Its 
contributions to philosophy of which India is justly proud, 
are, however, superb. Nyaya was first systematised by 
Gautama, and in the twelfth century GahgeSa gave it a new 
orientation. In the history of Nyiya and Mlmamsa, Udyo- 
takara, Mandana, PrabhSkara, Vacaspati ( 1 ), Parthasarathi 
MiSra, Udayanacarya, Muran MiSra, GahgeSa, Paksadhara, 
Bhavanatha and Samkara are some of the illustrious names 3 . 

During the time of the great GahgeSa ( 1200 A. D. onwards) 
Mithila was a celebrated seat of learning and scholars from 
different parts of the country came to receive highest training 
in Logic and other branches of learning in the universally 
reputed University of Mithila. It was here that the great 
Raghunatha Siromani received his training in Logic and later 
started the famous University of Nadia in Bengal. After 
GahgeSa, a long line of scholars in Mithila kept up the 


1. Supra, Ch. iii. 

2. Supra, Ch. iv. 

3 Supra, Ch, it. 
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glorious tradition of MimSnisa for centuries. This brilliant 
tradition was gloriously maintained by the Brahmana kings of 
the Khandavala dynasty or the Darbhanga RIj till the middle 
of the present century. 

Literature : 

Nor has literature or grammar been neglected. An im¬ 
portant school of grammar was started by Padmanabha Datta 
with his Supadma VyBkararia and its various supplements. 
On Rhetoric and Erotic some of the most popular books 
were written by Bh&nudatta MiSra, the author of Rasamafijari. 
RatneSvara commented upon the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana in 
rhetorics, while in erotics Jyotirl$vara wrote PahcaiSyaka 
and Rangasekhara, off-quoted in mediaeval Sanskrit literature. 
Among literary compositions, Bhavadatta’s commentary on the 
epic-poem, Naisadha-caritam is yet studied with great interest. 
Prthvldhara Ac&rya’s commentary on Mrcchakatika is yet 
another popular work. Besides, Jayadeva, the author of 
PrasannarSghava; Murari, the author of AnargharBghava, 
Govinda Thakura, the author of KBvyapradipa ; Jayadeva, the 
author of Candraloka ; Samkara, the author of RasBrniva; 
Kr^nadatta, the author of Gitagoplpati and others illumined 
the field of poetry and poetics. In Lexicon, Ssrikara-Acarya’s 
commentary on the AmarakoSa is a remarkable gem of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Maithili, the language of Mithili, was also cultivated and 
greatly enriched during this period. JyotirlSvara deserves 
special mention for his composition of the earliest extant 
work in Maithili, Varnana-RatnBkara. His period was 
indeed the golden age of Maithili and Sanskrit studies. As 
a matter of fact, there is abundance of literary work in 
Maithili—dramas, poetry, prose—dating from abo it the 
eleventh century. 

While the KameSvara - period (the founder of the Omavara 
dynasty) was made famous in the literary world by the 
euridite and versatile scholar, Jagaddhara, the Mithila of 
Sivasimha was illumined by the divine sparks of the celebrated 
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poet, Vidy&pati whose name has come down to the posterity 
in connection with Maithili songs as a house-hold word 
throughout the whole < ~ r Bengal and Bihar. Vidyipati ( born 
c. 1360 or c. 1340 A. D.) the contemporary of Chaucer 
( born c. 1340 A. D. ), the great English poet—-was author of 
KirttilatS and specially the anthology, PadavaU —songs that 
stirred up the later Vaisnava writers and preachers of Bengal 
and reverberated like the enchanting heavenly music through 
the forests, rivers and dusty villages of MithilS. He also 
wrote on Smrti ( VlbhZgasnra, Gangs - vakylivali and DUna- 
vakyavail ) ; on Niti or moral tales ( Saiva - sarvasvas3ra and 
Purusa - PariksU ) ; on Puji ( Saiva - sarvasvasSra and ( DurgU- 
bhakti - tarahgim ) and on literary composition ( UkhanSvali ). 

The days of Vidyapati (c. 1340- 1448 A. D.) were the 
days of the glory of the Mithila University. A scion of a 
distinguished family of scholars, a voluminous writer, a 
widely read scholar and a Sanskrit poet of eminence, a charming 
lyric poet and the first of old Vaisnava master singers, a 
general and an administrator and the brightest jfctvel of 
Sivasimha’s court, Vidyipati overshadows all Vernacular 
poets, even Candldisa, “ the child of nature ”. His short 
hymns of prayer and praise became great favourite of the 
modern Vaisnava reformer of Bengal - Caitanyadeva and 
through him his songs ( padavali ) have become as well known 
in Bengali households as the Bible is in an English one. 
He was thus a poet and finished scholar, whose similes and 
metaphors, choice of expressions and the higher flight of 
imaginations are brilliant poetical feats^ which at once capti¬ 
vate the ear and dazzle the eyes. The scene of sensuality and 
lust in his poems are strange combination of holy and unholy, 
of earthly and heavenly. His earlier poems are full of 
sensualism, his later of mystic ideas 1 . 

The Khandavaia dynasty ( 1556 A. D. onwards ) also made 
its definite contributions to different branches of Sanskrit 

I. For details, see HM, pp. 875-82, 

2 
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learning and Maithill literature 1 . There is an interesting 
anecdote that Mm Mahesa Thakura, the founder of this 
dynasty, greatly inspired the samt-poet Tulastd&sa by saying 
that his “ Ram&yana ’ ( Rmacanta - msnasa ) would be loved 
more and more by the people m future. This encouragement, 
we are told, was offered at KaSl while MaheSa Thakura 
was proceeding to the Delhi Durbar 

Summing up, it may be said, that altogether MithilS was 
“the home where the enlightened and the learned might 
always find a generous patron, peace and safety, where courts 
were devoted to learning and culture and where poets and 
philosophers lived in honour and affluence ’ 


The sources of our present study are almost the same as 
provide the basis of the political and cultural history of the 
land The study has, therefore, to be mainly based on 
literary sources Brahmamcal, Buddhist and Jama—the precise 
dating of which has deen a baffling problem and as such we 
have adopted the generally accepted view regarding the 
chronology of the literary texts In our case we have litera 
ture enormous in extent and most varied in character dwelling 
upon the various aspects connected with our study 

Further, the Brahmamcal and non-Brahtnamcal texts 
seek to establish the supremacy of their own faith and hardly 
show any sympathy for the views of their opponents On the 
other hand, they endeavour to establish their own view-points 
with a missionary zeal as it were, and spare none m the 
wordy duel and bitter wrangling that had become the order 
of the day for centuries We have, therefore, to be very 
cautious while handling these texts and compare and contrast 
the conflicting nature of evidences from the rival sources 
before finally pronouncing our own judgement or arriving at 
definite conclusion 


l. See the author', forthcom.ng book, History of 1 luhtla, 
VOl 1, ch v 



Literary sources are somjtiraes corroborated and supple¬ 
mented by archaeological sources. Innumerable finds of Jaina 
and Buddhist antiquities in various parts of MithilS in recent 
years make us bold to convincingly refute some of the purely 
conventional, dogmatic and fantastic views about the rise# 
growth and popularity of Jainism and Buddhism in Mithila. 
Orthodox scholars and local Panditas fastidiously cling to 
the view that Mithili was not in the least influenced by the 
rise of these new orders nor were the inhabitants ever worried 
over the growing popularity of Buddhism. Archaeological 
evidences on the other hand have altogether a different tale 
to tell. They unequivocally speak of the great crisis of 
conscience that siezed the land of Mithila for many centuries. 
They further confirm that Jaina and Buddhist religions were 
an article of faith with a section of the society just as 
Brahmanism was with the majority of the people. 

The present work has been undertaken not only to provide 
an adequate treatment of the rise, growth and influence of 
Jainism and Buddhism but also to present a connected picture 
of the various religions and philosophies that" inspired and 
characterised the religious outlook of the people of Mithila 
through the ages. In order to explain and illustrate certain 
positive developments in this field wherever possible com¬ 
parisons have been made between different systems that 
clashed and shaped the currents and cross-currents of the 
religious life of the people of this ancientjland. 



CHAPTER II 


Mithila and Brahma meal Religion and Philosophy 
Introduction 

In the post-Vedic age the religious convictions of the people 
were more or less the same as they were in the Vedic age 
While the popular supersttious beliefs in spirits, imps, spells, 
incantations and witch-crafts prevailed as before, the sacri 
ficial aspect of the religion developed tremendously With the 
efflux of time the Rgvedic monotheistic and monistic tenden 
cies became more and more marked The Prajapati story 
contains in it the germs of the later doctrines of avatSras or 
divine incarnations It bears a new spirit of symbolism and 
spirituality In the Brahmana Praj&pati stands for Purusa 
and the sacrifices are conceived as constantly recurring m 
order to maintain the universe 
The Religion of the Upamsads 

The Upamjads also take up the same doctrine and elabo 
rate it It deals with Brahman or Atman as the only underly 
ing and ultimate reality The Upamsads indeed expound a 
new religion which was opposed to the sacrificial ceremonial 
It represents the philosophical aspect of Hinduism and aims 
at the deliverance from mundane existence by the absorption 
of the individual into soul ( Brahma) through correct 
knowledge Ritual is useless for such an aim and knowledge 
is all important tat tvam asi— that art thou ‘ that dwelleth 
in every thing, that guideth all beings within the inward 
guide, immortal 1 Thus Brahman or Absolute is grasped 
and definitely expressed for the first time in the history of 
human thought in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1 by the great 
seer Yajflavalkya It is these various Upamjadic doctrines— 
along with the doctrines of Maya, Karma, Mukti Transmi- 

1 HU pp 94-96 

2 1 4 1 v 6 1 
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gration etc. interpreted anew in each period — that have 
dominated Indian thought ever since. 

But, these hijier subtleties of religion were confined to 
the intellectual section of the society and the common people 
did not understand these obstruse theological and philosophi* 
cal speculations. They stuck to the worship of the dieties 
of the Rgvedic period. These deities were, however, not so 
prominent as Indra and Varuna. Rudra or Siva, the great God 
and Lofd of animate ^ings; Vi$nu, the deliverer of mankind 
in distress and other gods now came into prominence. This 
movement was parallel with the development of philosophy 
in Mithila and elsewhere. It led to the religions of modern 
India. 

But the Upanisadic age is remarkable in as much as it 
witnessed revolutionary changes in the religious outlook of 
the people, which was m the following centuries responsible 
for the rise and growth of two new heretical sects—Jainism 
and Buddhism. The Brahmanas or the priests went to the 
extreme in exploiting the religious beliefs aid fantastic 
superstitions of the masses which culminated in a sort of 
intellectual revolt in Mithila and other parts of North India. 
The period intervening the Vedic and the Upanisadic ages, 
i. e., the age of Brahmana may actually be termed as the age 
of sacrificial ceremonials. The society was gradually passing 
from pure and simple nature of devotion to that of 
artificialities. The Satapatha period was still the golden 
days of the aryans. It referred to worship and adore and 
gave only a subordinate place to rigidness and privations. 
Devotion of mind was regarded as the predominant factor in 
their religious life 1 . It was, however, not without the signs 
of those competitions that gradually eat up the vitality 
and sound the death-note of a great race. Unfortunately 
the tradition of RK composition was now given a go-by and 
the meaning (i. e., meditation) of the Vedic RcSs and 
mantras lost all its significance. The Hindu theory that 
religions do not come from without but from within was 


l. £b. l, 4, 4, l. “ t *rr: ” 
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ridiculously ignored. It was now a thing beyond their 
knowledge, beyond their access, beyond their comprehension. 
The priests simply got them by heart and their meaning 
true or false—became exclusively their own property. The 
result was obvious These mantras in course of time came 
to be regarded as a thing of magic—known only to the priests 
or YBjhikas Fast steeped in superstitions and pseudo- 
religious beliefs, the people acclaimed them as gods on the 
earth (Bhadevas ). Numerous intricacies were now introduced 
in the sacrifices and the ceremonies and rituals grew into 
infinite Sacrifices were continued for years and hundreds 
of priests were engaged for the purpose. The commands of 
the Bhadevas must be obeyed in any case, or else, they would 
have to face innumerable divine calamities 

These extremely rigid forms of religious sacrifices evoked 
spiritual unrest and revolt and voices of protests were uttered 
by intellectual giants like YSjflavalkya, Janaka Videha, Ajata- 
Satru of KSSi, Pravahana Jaivali and many other representa¬ 
tive thinkers of the age who refused to submit to the 
hierarchical pretensions of the Brahmanas and asserted their 
right of performing sacrifices without the intervention of the 
priests These protests ultimately gave rise to a new spiritual 
force and the Upanisadic philosophers accorded the knowledge 
of Brahman and Atman the supreme place Thus a new age 
dawned and a new wave of thought engulfed the whole 
country which heralded a glorious chapter m the history of 
human thought and Mithila’s contributions to it have been 
second to none 1 . 

In the following period th* Brahmanical religion or the 
religion of the Vedas remained confined to a small section 
of the people Among the various revolts springing up 
inevitably against Upanisadic religion two were most im¬ 
portant in the centuries before Christ—Jainism and Buddhism. 
These religions found many followers among the inhabitants 
of Mithila and Vaiiaii. But, mspite of their great popularity 


1. Tot details, see HM, pp. 94-99 
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Siva i Sakti and vi|nu 

a great body of the people of the Vajji country remained 
staunch followers of their ancient faith, indeed, the religious 
belief of the LiiViavis in general was not different from the 
form of worship prevalent in other parts of North India 1 . 

Throughout the centuries the Maithilas had been orthodox 
in their religious outlook. It is true, the Buddha had many 
followers among the inhabitants of the land, but his influence 
disappeared soon after the decline and fall of the Buddhist 
order. The priestly and intellectual aristocracy became once 
more predominant after the revival of Brahmanism during 
the time of the Sungas and the imperial Guptas. It set to itself 
to suppress any attempt at social or mutual emancipation 
outside its pale. Rigid rules for Madras and other than 
BrShmanas were formulated and enforced. Elaborate treatises 
on religious rites, gifts, ritual for consecration of houses, 
temples, divine images, rules for performing 
philosophy of the bhakti doctrines and the duties enjoined 
to the followers of that doctrine, the Bhngavata Sampradnya, 
philosophical disquisition on sacrificial rites, religious duties 
of Sadras and women were written mostly by the same law¬ 
givers. 

S iva : S'akti and Vianu s 

The people of Mithila were strong believers ia VarijBirama - 
dharma and simple devotion to Hindu gods and deities. The 
three main figures who have inspired and animated their 
souls through the ages, are Siva, Sakti and Vijpu. They 
valued them equally as capable of giving supernatural rewards. 
The three-fold marks ( yet visible ) on the forehead of the 
Maithilas represent the following symbols— the horizontal 
lines marked with ashes represented their devotion to Siva; 
the vertical sandal-paste in white represented their faith in 
Visnu and the dot of sandal-paste in red or of Vermillion 
represented their veneration for Sakti. 

The worship of Siva was, however, most wide-spread among 
the men and women-folks ( especially the BrUhmagas). The 


1. Tor details, see. Supra, ch. Hi, to. 
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popularity of full fasting on ( Krsnapaksa ) Caturdast, the 
worship of lacs of clay-made Siva-Ungas on special occasions, 
the two kinds of popular songs of Siva — NacSri and 
Maheiavm and the volumes of pure devotional songs com¬ 
posed by poets—from VidySpatl down to Candra Jhfi ( CandS 
Jha > and Siva temples in almost all the villages ( even now ) 
definitely point to the great place that Siva occupied ( and 
occupies) in their hearts 

The literary sources apart, archaeological finds also speak 
of the great popularity and veneration in which Lord Siva 
was held m Mithila Respect for Nandi seems to have been great 
which indicates that even his vfthana had a great place in the 
Siva sampradaya The Bull had a respectable position and 
we learn from the Pancobh copper plate of Samgramagupta 1 , 
a feudatory of the KarnStas of Mithila—that the bull was 
the insignia of that family, as Samgramagupta himself was a 
devout worshipper of MaheSvara. Further, the images dis¬ 
covered m Birpur and Baraipur and other places show that 
almost all the sects prevalent during the Pala period and 
after, were known to the people of this area 2 

Moreover, from the discoveries made in Bahera and 
other places it appears that the phallic emblem of Siva 
was more popular in the dominion of the Karn^as Large 
numbers of phalli have been discovered in different parts of 
Mithila Ekamukhahhga variety is the commonest one though 
Caturmukhalmga has also been noticed tn different parts of 
Tirhut,the best specimen being one at Bheetha belonging to the 
P5la period. The arghya and nala (both at Bahera and 
Birpur ) bear wavy incisions indicating that the water usually 
poured on the top of the linga passing along the surface of 
the four busts on the linga The Bahera sculptures are finely 
carved specimens of the 13th - 14th century and are in keeping 
-With-the Karnatt tradition as these show close agreement 

1 See Upendra Thakur, “ A Note on the Pancobh Copper plate 
of Samgramagupta ” in I HQ, xxxiii, pp 288 94 

2 R K Chaudhary, " Some recent discoveries in North Bihar ” 
in JBRS, XLIII, p 376 
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with the plastic representation of South Indian texts The 
cult of SadSfrva was very popular in South India 1 2 

The worship of Sakti was no less popular She was 
supposed to give siddhis only but Lord Siva could award 
mulcti or salvation Some of Mithila s greatest saints and 
upBsakas have been associated with Sakti, for instance, 
Devaditya, Vardhamana Madana Upadhyaya and a host of 
Tantrikas The very first verse taught to a child was m 
praise of Sakti i e, the popularity of Aripana or Altpana or 
the painted yantras on the ground Moreover, the bara 
rites of Mithila s women, the sensuous character of the 
people paga or their TSntnc headdress the wide-spread 
worship of earthen images of DurgS the Matrka Pnja and 
the prevalence of dik\B (istamantragrahana ) etc strongly 
point to the great importance and ineffaceable impact of Sakti 
in Maithila religious life The impact was so great that it 
often found mention in epigraphic records The Khojapur 
D lrga Image inscription 8 found m the vil’age of Khojapur in 
the district of Darbhanga may be cited as a point m instance 
In this connection another point of interest is the establish 
ment of the shrine of TulajBmats or Talejurrta a Sakti Goddess 
held in high esteem by the New&rs of Nepal—who later 
became the titular deity of the Malla ( New&r ) dynasty of 
Kantipura (Kathmandu) in the seventeenth century The 
goddess was equally the especially worshipped deity of the 
Maithila ( Karn&ta ) dynasty started by Hansimha at Simraon 
( c 1326 AD) Moreover the Amba BhavBni of Tulaja 
pura in the former Hyderabad State is one of the most 
important Sakta shrines in the Deccan The institution of 
Deccan Brahmanas ( Mahurustriyas ) as priests in charge of 
PaSupatinatha was probably a direct result of the Karnaja 
connection 3 All these were a direct legacy of Tantncism 
whi h we have discussed in detail el^eWtrerfe'in this chapter 

1 Ibid 870 

2 J BRS xxxv pti li -iv pp 10-15 " 

3 S K Chatterji JRASB ( 'ftrfitq/anakrlt ),jckj?pt, ii p 186 
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The proximity of the SalagrSml nver, the observance of 
all principal Vai§nava fasts and festivals and the immense 
popularity of Bhngavata, Harivamia and Brahmavaivarta 
Purdnas prove the great influence excercised by Vai$oava 
worship on the Maithila mind The long and rich tradition 
of Maithill love-poetry that found 11 s greatest exponent m 
Vidyapati is proudly associated with the great Vaisnava 
literature Siva and Sakti were, however, predominant 
devotional mainsprings of the Maithila mind, which is 

further evidenced by the existence of a large number of 

temples of Siva, Durga or Sakti, Rama and Sltfi, Kr$na 
and Visnu scattered all over Tirhut, architecturally known as 
the Tirhut type of temples 1 

Vaisnavism seems to have been a prominent feature much 
earlier and specially in the Pala period The discovery of 
a large number of Visnu images from Bengal and Bihar bears 
testimony to the fact Recently in Birpur ( North Bihar ) 
three images of Visnu, one of Narasimha, one of Varaha 

(incarnation of Visnu ) at Jayamangl5garh, yet another of 

VSraha in black stone at Bahera and one of Vj$nu at Naula 
garh 3 are very important as they clearly point to the wide¬ 
spread popularity and influence of Vai§navism m Mithila The 
development of this system had a hand m the growth of the 
avatSra theory and the Paias were aware of it Though the 
systematisation of the theory of avnlora took place in the 
BhOgavata Purtina, the Pala inscriptions refer to several avatQras 
like VSraha, Narasimha, Vamana and ParaSur&ma Jayadeva 
mentions ten avataras Thus, the Pala records speak of 
both the systems which prevailed in Eastern India in those 
days 3 

Ihe San Colt 

Besides these three important cults, worship of the Sun 
cult also seems to have been popular as is clear from the 
Bhavaditya temple inscription of Narasim hadeva of the 

1 For detail* regarding these temples, see HM, pp 384-86 

2 R K Chaudhary op Hi, pp 376-76, 369 

3 Ibtd, 376 
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Oinav&ra dynasty in KandahS 1 . It is inscribed on stone 
doorframes of a temple dedicated to a sun-image called 
Bhaviditya. We Have yet another rare SQrya image from 
Barauni (North Bihar), and a few SQrya images found in 
Bihar. These images are remarkable in various ways. The 
body is carefully modelled with considerable regard to realism 
and the same commendations may be bestowed on the 
attendants. The decorative frame work is carefully treated 
and the whole composition produces an imposing and a very 
pleasing effect. The mechanical execution is perfect and the 
design is more restrained. The prominent Ktrtimukhas 
convey supreme reality. We know that Kirtimukha was 
very frequent in the Gupta age not only in images but also 
in temples. The Kirtimukha tradition continued in the later 
period and it was one of the prominent features of the Eastern 
School of mediaeval sculpture 2 . Another peculiarity of the 
image is that it is decidedly of the period when the foreign 
influence was on the wane but had not completely dis¬ 
appeared. The two legs are booted and as such the foreign 
influence on this image is perceptible. The booted Surya 
is a peculiarity of the Gupta period and, therefore, the present 
image can be tentatively assigned to the later Gupta period. 
In other words, the Sun cult in Mithila and other parts of 
Bihar was a popular cult in the Gupta times and after. 

Thus the Mithila inscriptions—the Simraon inscriptions 
of Nanyadeva, the Andhra Tharhi inscription of Srldharad&sa 
( referring to the worship of Vi§qu ); another inscription m 
the same place and also at Srinagara in the Madhipura Sub- 
Division of Saharas4 district referring to Saivism; the Bheet 
Bhagavanpur inscription of Malladeva; the Matiahi stone 
inscription referring to Visnu worship, the Kandaha inscrip¬ 
tion of Narasimhadeva referring to Sun worship; the Tila- 


1. JBRS, XX; HM, p. 873; R. K. Chaudhary, Jiutripiimj tf Bihar, 
Intro. 20. 

2. For details, see R. K. Chaudhary, “ A Rare Siirya Image from 
Barauni" in Journal ef the Bihar UnittnUji, vol. iv. No. 1, 
pp. 34-38. 
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keivara temple inscription ( also known as the Hfividlha 
inscription of KarmSditya) recording the erection of an 
image of HaihaRa Devi, the BhSgirathapura inscription of 
Kamlanfirfiyana recording installation of a temple, a few 
bricks of which also bear the specimens of some Tantrika 
Cakras, the Barantapura Candlsthana inscription, the Khojapur 
Durga image inscription, the Madhuravamgvara temple in- 
scnptions, the VideSvara temple inscriptions and a few 
others 1 2 , though not politically important, throw considerable 
light on the social and religious life of the people On the 
basis of the inscriptions and also from the discoveries of the 
different Hindu gods and goddesses in large numbers in 
practically all the parts of Mithila as well as a thousand 
temples at Mukunka GrUma in Kalaiapota of the Kaksa Visaya 
in Tirhut during the Pala period, it can reasonably be inferred 
that Siva, Vi$nu and Sakti and Sun were widely worshipped 
m Mithila^ 

Besides the above, we have also mention of a different 
religious sect 1 e , the Tapasi 3 They have been stigmatised 
as mandajatlya (low caste ) They were probably different 
from the adherents of Siva, Sakti and Vi?nu, or they were so 
called as they lived by begging because of their gruelling 
poverty 4 


During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries this pre¬ 
dominantly Brahmamcal country faced the inroad of a new 
religion i e , Islam, which the conquering Muslims had 
brought along with them The Muhammadans, no doubt, 
conquered Tirhut, but they did not colonise it, and the tide 


1 lor the texts of the above ascriptions see, R K Cbaudhary, 
/nreriptionr of Bihar, pp 123 38 

2 lor other details regarding these cults, see R K Chaudhary 
JBRS, XLIII 365 83 and B UpSdhyUya A Study of Antunt 
Indian Inscriptions, Intro ch v» 

8 VR, pi 

4 Ibid, pp 1-2 
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of conquest passed over the land without shaking the firm 
root which Hinduism had struck in the minds of the people. 
Islam as such c4_fid never hold a strong position in Tirhut, 
and the county has always retained its pronounced Hinduism. 
The legal writers and religious preachers of Mithila assarted 
themselves and for long resisted its onrush. But in course 
of time, like rest of India, they also appear to have made 
minor adjustments in their outlook for, there are several 
features even now which show a complete fusion of Hindus 
and Muslims. The large number of Persian and Arabic 
words used by the Maithilas, the adoption of Maithill by 
majority of the Muslims in Mithila; the deliverance of judge¬ 
ments in the courts of Mithila in strict accordance with 
traditional Hindu manner till as late as the eighteenth century 
A. D.; the respect of Maithilas for Muslim festivals ( e. g., 
Tazia-Daha as the Maithilas call it) and the Muslims’ reverence 
for Hindu festivals, the adoption of Fasli era ( started by 
Akbar) as the national Maithila era, the devotional songs 
sung in praise of RSma and Kr$na botl* by Hindu and 
Muslim saints, the impact of Sufism; the incorporation of 
Imaii and Firadausi rQgas by the celebrated Maithila musician 
Locana in his Ragatarahgini etc. in the following century are 
some of the examples of this gradual fusion 1 . 

Tantrika Religion : 

Hinduism during the mediaeval period, as in modern times, 
was largely Tantric. The Tantra was then, as now, the great 
Mantra and Sadhana Sastra ( Scripture ) and the main source 
of some of the most fundamental concepts still prevalent 
such as worship, image, initiation, Yoga, the importance of 
Guru and so forth 2 . Hathayoga, and the various kinds of 
spiritual training form the greater part of the Hindu ritual 
which is known as Ssdhana. As a matter of fact, Hinduism- 
both esoteric and exoteric—is, to all intents and purposes, 
largely Tantric 3 . Generally speaking, the Tantras may rightly 


1. For details, see HM, pp- 373-76. 

2. Avalon, Princtylos of Tantra ( Tanlra-tatlva ), Pref, pp. X if. 

3. Ibid, Intro, p. 19. 
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be termed as “so many encyclopedias of the knowledge of 
their time”. They practically deal with all matters of 
“common belief and interest from the doctrine of the origin of 
the world to the laws which govern kings and the societies. . 

medicine and science generally. The Tantra is.. . the 

repository of esoteric belief and practices, particularly those 
relating to yoga and mantra-tattva" 1 . In them we find the 
description of the Supreme Being, the creation and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Universe, the classification of creatures, the ongm 
and worship of the gods, the heavenly bodies, different world 
and hells, man and woman, cakra ( centre of the human 
body ), dharma, niramas and the sacraments, mantra, yantra 
(magic diagram on which to worship), various forms of 
spiritual training, japa, vraia, worship (internal and external), 
medicine, science and many other things 

It has been argued that the Tantras are a recent Sastra 
and are largely creation of the people of Eastern India which 
is supposed to be its stronghold The antiquity of the Tantra 
has, however, been proved beyond doubt to be as ancient 
as the Sruti itself 2 In fact, not only in Eastern India, but 
throughout the whole of India the upper classes of Hindu 
commumnty are governed by the TSntric religion as far as 
initiation ( dtksS ) is concerned There are Shktas, Vaisnavas 
and Saivas all over the country The Saktas are initiated by 
the Sakti-mantra, the Vaisnavas by the Visnu-mantra and 
the Saivas by the Siva-mantra. All these mantras are the 
exclusive properties of the Tantra Like Mithiia, Madras 
Bengal, Bombay, Kail ( Banaras), Kashmir, Assam and other 
such notable places of India have Saktas, Vaisnavas and 
Saivas m a large number following the TSntnc system It is, 
therefore, absurd to argue that this system is the exclusive 
creation of the people of Eastern India only Shdhakas have 
appeared on the scene almost everywhere, and the Maithila 


1 Bhattacharya, MUlrkabheda Tantram, Intro p 3, Avalon, ep eit 

Intro pp 49-50 

2 Bhattacharya, Intro pp 7 ff, Avalon, Intro pp 58 ff, D N 
Bore, Tantras Their Philosophy and Oteult Secrets, pp 2 ff 
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SSdhakas and Panditas, like those of Beagal and other places, 
have "only prepared compendia and developed the practical 
side of it to a (conquerable extent” for the benefit of humanity 
at large 1 . 

The theory that Tantra has come out of the Mahiylna 
doctrine of the Buddhists 2 who worship TSrS, Vajrayogini, 
KsetrapSla and use mantra, bija, and japa, is faulty, hardly 
supported by any corroborating evidence. There is, no doubt, 
a similarity of doctrihjs and practices in the two systems 
but this hardly justifies the view that one has been borrowed 
from the other. Scholars are generally unanimous on this 
point that the ana-Tantra is the originator of the worship 
of T&ra 3 * and that this Tantra existed in India much earlier 
than the time when MahSySna Buddhism made its appearance. 
Apart from the insignificant minor similarities here and there, 
there is a very great dissimilarity viz., the animal sacrifice. 
Tt is a well-known fact that in Pahcatattva-slldhana, the 
Tantrikas lay much stress on the atiimal-sacrifice while the 
Buddhists hold quite an opposite view*. 

It is interesting to note that the Sakti devata ( the mother 
goddess ) is worshipped and reverenced and the Sakti-pl{has 
(the seat of mother goddess ) are established in almost all 
parts of India: KamSkhyS is worshipped at KamarBpa; 
VmdhyavSsini on the Vindhya hills; YogamSyS and PQrna- 
mSsl at Vrndavana; AnnapOrna, Samkata, Tripurabhairavl, 
sixty-four Yoginis, Kalabhairavl, DurgS, Sltali, MangalS 
and Devls at Kail; GuhyeSvarl in Nepal, Gfiyatrl and 
Savitrl in Rajputana, LalitS at Prayaga; Ugratarg in Mithila 
( Tirhut); Jayakali in Calcutta; Jv&lSmukbl 5 and Chinnamasta 
in and near Jalandhar; K?lrabhavSM near Kashmir and other 
Devls m almost all parts of India. Vimala, Sarasvatl, Bhuvane- 

1. Bhattacharya, p. 7; Avalon, pp. r >9 ff. 

2. cf. S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Culls, pp. IS ff. 

3. TSrS is also referred to in the Rgveda. 

t. Bhattacharya, p. 8; Avolon, pp. 60 ff. 

6. JvSlSnaukbl, Candr, Tars, DurgS, etc. are alio wonhipped in 
Mithila at different places. 
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ivan, Kill and LaksmI are ■worshipped and paid obeisance 
to, in Utkala, the seat of Lord JagannStha 1 To say that 
Raghunandana Bha^icarya of Bengal was the first to prescribe 
for the worship of Durg&, as provided for in the Tantra, 
would be quite wrong and misleading for we know that 
previous to him many other thinkers in Mithila and Bengal 
and elsewhere had done so Vidyapati, Srldatta, Hannfitha 
UpfidhySya Vidyadhara, Ratnakara, Bhojadeva, JlmStava 
hana, Haiayudha, ' acaspati MiSra, Madhavacfirya and even 
Samkaracarya had admitted the authority of the Tantra while 
explaining philosophical doctrines Vacaspati MiSra, the 
celebrated Maithila thinker and commentator on the six 
Dayanas, has in his commentary on the Patahjah Darsana, 
recommended Dhyana of Devatas as prescribed in the 
Tantra 2 3 Moreover many well known books written in 
Mithila and elsewhere, before the age of Raghunandana, 
contain provisions for Durga such as the Durga Bhakti 

Tarangini, Samvatsarapradipa, Kahkaumudi, Jyotistirnava Smrti- 
sdgara, Kalpataru Krtya mahdrnava, Krtya ratnakara, K/tya 
tattvBmava, DurgSbhakti prakasa Kalamrpaya Puju ratnakara 
and others pertaining to the worship of Durga and Kali 1 

The Bengali practice of worshipping earthen images of 
Durga and Kail with great pomp and ceremony is followed in 
Mithila in all details It is true that this practice does not receive 
the same favour, as m Mithila and Bengal, in other parts 
of India but it is also true that She is everywhere worshipped 
m ghatas (earthen jars) Shrines containing her images 
are reverentially visited, nine day vratas performed fasts 
duly observed and the sacred Candi read on the Mahasfami 
day Even now womenfolk bathe in the rivers or tanks 
early every morning for the first nine days of the bright 
fortnight of the month of ASvina and worship the small 
images of the Devi, made ofclay, with all devotion AH these 


1 For further deta Is see Avalon, pp 63 64 

2 cf Avalon p 67 

3 For other deta Is see JbU, pp 66 ff 
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undoubtedly show that this practice of worshipping the Den 
has been followed from times immemorial without any break* 
The most pecjiUJt characteristic of this religion it that 
women and ifldrls are not at all prohibited from practising 
the SBdhana. The RuciraySmakt says that a woman may also 
be a Guru who is kulina (practising kuincnra ), of auspicious 
appearance, fair-faced and lotus-eyed, endowed with intellect, 
calmness of mind, proficient in mantras and in their meanings, 
ever engaged in japa and devoted to the worship of her 
IstadevatB 1 2 3 4 . The Gautamiya Tantra declares that the people 
of all castes, irrespective of sex, may receive its mantras 
In the Cakra there is no caste at all, even the lowest Candala 
being deemed, whilst therein, higher than Brahmanas. The 
Mahanlrvana Tantra 3 says : * ‘That low Kaula who refuses to 
initiate a Candala or a Yavana into the Kaula dharma, 
considering them to be inferior, or a woman out of disrespect 
for her, goes the downward way. All two-footed beings 
in this world, from the vipra ( Br&hmana) to the inferior 
castes, are competent for KulScara.” This is no fk>ubt the 
most revolutionary aspect of this religion which in the course 
of centuries attracted millions of followers to its fold. 

Another great factor that contributed to its tremendous 
growth and popularity is that in the Tantras, the duties of 
each of the castes as well as those of the king are not 
prescribed much differently from Manu, the great law-giver. 
The Mahanirvana Tantra speaks very highly of the family-life. 
It rigorously prescribes that one should never be allowed to 
take to ascetic life who has children, wife or such like near 
relations to maintain*. We have in the ninth chapter of the 
Mahanirvtipa Tantra ( Samskuras ) “sacraments from concep¬ 
tion until marriage’’, entirely in consonance with Brfihmanic 
texts. In the tenth chapter we have the direction for the 


1. Cf. “Sana varn3dhik3r$sca nSnnOm yogyamtva ea”. 

2. Chap, xlv, v«. 187 & 184. 

3. Avalon, pp. 807-08 ff. 

4. Cf. Shanuastry, Kautilya, p. 48. 

3 
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disposal and the cult of the dead ( Srsddha ) “A peculiarity 
of the Sfiktas m connection with marriage consists in the 
fact that side by side with the Brahma marriage for which 
the Brahmamc prescriptions are valid, there is also a Saiva 
marriage, that is, a kind of marriage for a limited period 
which is only permitted to the members of the circle ( cakra ) 
of the initiates But children out of such marriage are not 
legitimate and do not inherit 1 2 ” Thus, the Brahmamc law 
also applies to the Saktas, and as such the section concerning 
civil and criminal law in the eleventh and twelfth chapters 
Of the MahnmrvU/fa Tantra substantially agrees with Manu 

History, as hitherto read and understood, speaks of the 
BrShmanas of the pre Buddhistic age, their growing alienation 
from the Jhana-kmda or the Upamsadic wisdom, their lmpo- 
tency to save the orthodox Vedic communities from the 
encroachments of the non Vedic hoards and races, their ever- 
deepening religious formalism and social exclusiveness- 1 
“But this history is silent on the marvellous feats which the 
Upamsadic sects of anchorites, were silently performing on 
the outskirts of the strictly Vedic community, with the object 
of aryamsing the new India that was arising over the ashes 
of the Kuruksetra conflagration” 3 This new India was not 
strictly Vedic “like India of the by-gone ages, for it could 
not claim-the religious ministrations of the orthodox Vedic 
Brahmanas” 4 This spiritual process consisted in absorbing 
communities of men into the fold of Vedic religion The 
prevalent Vedic ritualism of the days was too powerless to 
face these new communities springing up all over the country 
From the KarmakSnda we have, therefore, to turn to the 
only other factor, JMnakGnda m the Vedic religion which 

1 Avalon, 117 It is, however, incorrect to call them illegitimate 
children On the other hand, off-springs of a Prahma-marr age 
are preferential inheritors 

2 Avalon, 6 58 

3 Ibid , 558 

* a the discourse about the conception of Siva, 
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finds elaborate representation in the Upani^ads. Besides the 
earlier ritualism of yajHas being philosophised upon the earlier 
Upanisads, we fiid that the foundation for a new elaborate 
ritualism was fully laid in many of the later Upanisads. 
The philosophy of PadcaupSsann (fivefold worship viz. the 
worship of Siva, Devi, Sun, GaneSa and Visnu ) was developed 
out of the mystery of Pranava (* OM '), of which some 
features are also to be clearly seen in the Brahmanas 1 . As 
a matter pf fact such ypakaranas of Tantric worship as grass, 
leaves, water etc. seem to have been adopted from the Vedic 
worship along with their appropriate incantations. This 
may thus be regarded as the earliest configuration which 
Tantricism had on the eve of “these silent but mighty social 
upheavals through which the Aryanisation of vast and increas¬ 
ing multitudes of new races proceeded in pre-Buddhistic 
India, and which had their culmination in the eventful 
centuries of the Buddhistic coup-de-grace” z . 

The great problem to be tackled was the aryanisation of 
this new India that was rising and surging furiously from 
every side against the fast-dwindling centres of the old Vedic 
orthodoxy struggling hard for its existence. The religious 
movements of the Bhagavatas, Saktas, Sauras, Saivas, Ganapa- 
tyas, Jainas and Buddhists absorbed many of the non-Aryan 
races and cast their life in the mould of the Vedic spiritual ideal 
which largely minimised the gulf existing between them and 
the Vedic orthodoxy, ending in their gradual amalgamation 
in the course of a few centuries. Thus, the pre-Buddhistic 
phase of Tantric worship is a fact to be reckoned with in 
the early history of India much before the appearance of 
the Buddha. Its foundation was so widely and firmly 
established that, notwithstanding the ceaseless efforts. Buddh¬ 
ism could not dislodge it, but was in turn itself swallowed up by 
this Tantric worship within a short span of few centuries. 
This wonderfully transformed Buddhism soon appeared on 
the arena in its new attractive garb as the Mah&y&na 3 . 


l. Ibid., 668. 

S. For other detaili, aee Ibid., 556 S. 


2. Ibid., 554. 
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The Tantra js wrongly stigmatised as a libidinous phallic 
necromancy This is all doe to the excesses of some mis¬ 
guided Vfimamargins or V&m5carls The real Tiutrika is 
neither a cynic nor a hedonist He is rather an eudemonist 
than a slave to passions The much ridiculed five M’s 
( tnakaras ) are only esoteric symbologies Wine ( Madya ) 
is the lunar ambrosia flowing from the Soma Cakra, Woman 
is the Kundahnl Sakti sleeping in the lower plexus ( MulS- 
dhBra), Matsya (fish) is the annihilation of “I” and 
"mine”, Mamsa ( meat ) is the surrender of the limited 
human to the unlimited divine, MudrB ( gesture ) is cessation 
from evils and Maithuna ( sexual union ) is the union of the 
Sakti with the Siva m man The Tantras do not consider 
woman to be an object of pleasure She is described as 
Par&Sakti and deified and adored The Tantra is the only 
science that has explored the divine regions of man and 
woman It is the only method that enables man to rise 
Phoemx-like from the dead ashes of the sexual passion It 
analyses and scrutinises every atom of the human synthesis 
and thereby awakens the latent dynamism in all the places 
of consciousness 1 

The worship of Sakti was predominant in Mithila and 
Bengal Like the worship of Siva, the worship of Sakti was 
equally wide spread There is, however, a great difference 
in that there is a marked paucity of legends and stories 
recording any attainment of the Siddhis by the worshippers 
of the Lord Siva whereas the stories regarding Sakta 
devotees attaining miraculous powers are numerous m 
Mithila This is probably because Sakti was supposed to 
give these Siddhis only, but the god who could award mukti 
or salvation was Lord Siva, which was certainly a higher 
thing Some of the greatest saints and ttpVsakas of Mithila, 
such as Devaditya, Vardhamana, Madana Upadhy§ya, 

1 Ibid , For other details, see Ibid , xv xx 114 16 117, Avalon, 
The Principles of Tantra 10 106, 630 726 For the two different 
sects VamatnZrga and Daknnamar^a, sec Woodroffe, Sakti and 
Sakta, 67 71, 163-64 etc 
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GokulanStha Up&dhyaya, Maharaja Ramegvara Simha, 
Gaoanitha UpSdhyaya, Laksmlnttha Gosain and a host 
of others, were associated with Sakti. Every household 
has a Gosaurti ( Sakti goddess ). There are still many plfhas 
and centres of Tantricism where Sadhakas from different 
parts of the country come to practise Sadhana. We have 
already noted abdve that the first verse taught to a child is 
in praise of Sakti. The popularity of Aripana or Alipana 
( painted Yantras on the'ground); the names of Maithilas 
such as Tantradharl, Tantranatha, Khadgadhirl, Tarficarana, 
AdyScarana etc., the Sahara rites of Mithild women ; the 
vogue of fish and meat eating ; Pada or the Tantric head¬ 
dress; the offering of sweet-cooked rice in milk and the feed¬ 
ing of Kumarls ( virgins) known as Patarl ceremony on all 
auspicious occasions; the wide-spread public worship of the 
earthen images of Durga in DaSaharS or VijaySdagami; the 
worship of the Lihgam (a veritable Tantric symbol); the 
Matrka PQja, the performance of Naina-Yogina and the 
prevalence of Diksa—all these briefly point to the grfeat im¬ 
portance of the 5akti cult in the life of the Maithilas in 
general. But all told, the fact remains that the glory and 
honour that the Tantras had, and received, in the time of 
those great Sadhakas and Maharajas Krsnacandra and Siva- 
candra of Bengal and LaksmlSvara Simha and RameSvara 
Simha of Mithila no longer exist. This is the reason why 
the Tantric Sadhakas of Bengal and Mithila are not so well- 
known at present. 

As regards the origin of Maithila Tantricism it is generally 
believed that the village of MahisI ( Bang&on-MahisI) in 
the district of Saharsa, associated with the celebrated name of 
Mandana Mi$ra and well known to the students of Indian 
history for the remarkable discovery of the Bangaon copper¬ 
plate of Vigrahapala III of the Pala dynasty, was the birth¬ 
place of this cult where flourished innumerable Sadhakas and 
devotees in the past. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
important archaeological sites of Bihar which hitherto remains 
unexplored and completely ignored by the archaeologists. 
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It is situated on the bank of the river DhemurS, a tributary 
of KoSl, the river of sorrow, which has relentlessly ravaged 
the entire area. 

Besides the images of T&ri, Nllasarasvatl, Ekajala, Lak$mi- 
nfir&yana, Tripur&sundari, SltalS, Taranfitha and other gods 
and goddesses kept in a brick temple and two small thatched 
huts, there are there at present six kundas, viz , Tarakunda, 
TarSkaflcuklkunda, VaSisthakunda, Gautamakunda, Aksobhya- 
kunda and Manasarovarakunda. These kundas have been 
described in the famous TSntric work, Cinacnratantra 1 

The tradition goes that Daksa performed a sacrifice in 
which neither Siva nor Parvatl was invited Hearing this Satl 
(Parvatl) went to her father’s place of her own accord 
where she was so much shocked at the insult of her husband 
( Siva) by her father ( Daksa) that she jumped into the 
Yajfiakunda When Siva came to know of the great tragedy, 
he atonce rushed down to the place and lifted the dead body 
of Satl over his shoulders He was very much irritated and 
infuriated which set Visnu thinking In order to prevent 
Siva, Vi$nu, thereupon, started with his cakra and began to 
cut down the parts of the dead body The eyes of Sati fell 
m Mahisl and since then it turned into a very great centre 
of Tantric worship in Mithili 

According to another tradition, VaSistha brought Sakti 
from China and placed her at Mahisi which was then the den 
of asuras The local tradition, however, says that it was the 
capital of the asura king, Mahisasura, and hence its present 

1 The book is now preserved in the Raj Library Darbhanga We 
have the following details about these kundas - 
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oame. Rial Padmlvatl, queen of Maharaja Narendra Simha 
of the Khagdavail 1 1 dynasty of Mithiia (or the Darbhanga 
Raj ) got the present temple constructed there as she herself 
hailed from Mahisl. 

Thus Mithiia since time immemorial has been a celebrated 
centre of Tantric cult where flocked Sadhakas and devotees 
from all parts of the country to receive proper initiation in 
the remarkable cult. It has been rightly held that “the Sakti 
cult was revealed in the Gauda, popularised by the Maithilas, 
here and there, prevails in Mahara?tra and has disappeared 
in Gujerat 2 ”. We have the following description of Durga 
in the Devimahatmya in the MSrkandeya Purana : “The energy 
of Siva was on her face, Yama's power in her hair, in her 
arms lay Visnu’s strength, her breasts were like unto the 
moon, her waist had the vigour of Indra, and her legs and 
thighs, the speed of Vanina”. The goddess Nilasarasvatl of 
Mahisl may be identified with the TSnjtric deity, Mahmlasa- 
rasvatf, to whom we hav ■ a veiled reference in an inscription 
of Nayapala found at Gaya 3 . 

The MithilamShatmya of the Brhadvisnu PurQna while 
describing Mahisl refers to its association with Tantricism 
as being very old. We read in the Saktipithas 4 ; Trisotaytim 
vamapado bhramari bhairavesvarah. In a footnote in the above 
work, D. C. Sircar suggests : “A. M. suggests another reading : 
Tirotayam vama psdaivamari bhairavo-damarah, which refers 
to Tirhut— Mithilaytim vtimadese Ugradevi mandodarP. MahisTs 
Tari is known as Ugratara. Mahisl is also said to be a 
Siddhapitha. The Kubjikatantra enumerates Mahismatl as 
one of the Siddhapithas : 

“ fcwr =t<-r <t*ii 3d 

_ foy r ” 

1. For detailed description of this dynasty, see my forthcoming book. 
History of Mithiln, Vol. II, chap. III. 

2. R. P. Chanda, Indo-Atyan Races. 

3. R. K. Chaudhary, Inscriptions of Bihar, 74: 

4. D. C. Sircar, &aktipithas, 47. 

0. Ibid., 66. 
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At KandahS. one inscription of Narasi&hadeva of the 
KarnSta dynasty 1 was found, and three miles east of Kand&b& 
there is a temple of BaneSvara Mahadeva in Devanagopaia 
Tradition attributes this hnga to Banasura What is, however, 
very important in this connection is that Tara, Bhavaditya 
and BSneSvara are established on triangular point (tnkona 
yantra ) which definitely indicates the importance of the region 
of Mahisl as an important centre of Tantricism' 1 In other 
words, the origin of Maithila Tantncism may safely be 
traced to this place 3 

JayamangalSgarh is yet another important seat of Tantric 
cult m Mithila It is regarded as one of the important 
Pithas of India We do not exactly know as to when and 
how this Pitha came to be established there, but the tact 
remains that Goddess JayamangalS, a Tantric deity (after 
which the place is said to have been named ) is mentioned 
by almost all the Maithila scholars in their works 4 This 
goddess also finds mention in the MithilamahQtmya, Brahma 
\aivartta PurZna Devibhugavatam and Pranatoiim It is 
generally believed that Lord Siva, after having killed Tripura 
raksasa, established this pitha here 6 

According to a Siamese Buddhist traveller Jayamangala 
garh was a sacred Buddhist place in ancient times but later 
became the centre of Tantric Buddhism Even to day it 
is regarded as an important centre of Tfintnc cut and 
Sadhakas come here from far off places like Bengal and 
Nepal It seems probable and this place became a renowned 


1 See my book History of Mithiln chap v 

2 R K Cbaudhary In JBRS XLIII 380 83 

3 Trad t on Is pres rved n the following folk song 

(SRJIRI ) apit ft? 

^ {Ibid 383) 

4 Cf V Jhs, Mtihim tatios mmarsa Das Muhin Darpano etc 
6 CD College Bulletin Series, No 2 ( ed R K Cbaudhary ), 
pp 13 M 
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centre of Sakti cult after the Pala period. T&ntric cult in 
later times, as we know, was a continuation of T&ntric Buddh¬ 
ism, and the establishment of Pltha was a natural develop¬ 
ment of the propagation of the cult 1 . 

Besides the above important centres, there were many other 
centres of Tantric cult scattered all over Mithila, some of 
which flourished till recently. That the cult was very popular 
with the Maithilas is evidenced by the enormous volume of 
literature on Tantra composed by celebrated Maithila scholars 
like V&caspati MiSra ( 1), PrabhSkara, Mm. Vidyapati Jhakura 
(probably different from the celebrated poet Vidy&pati ) 2 , 
Mandana and others. Vidyapati, the author of the Agama- 
dvaita-nirnaya, refers in his work to his own sampradsya 
implying thereby that he belonged to a particular Tantric 
school of Mithila. In the Bhavisya PutoqcP, Vidyapati is 
described to have been a scion of the family of an agamabhG- 
sana who was initiated in the Vira-cult of Tantra and that 
he himself attained Siddhi, perhaps in the same Vlra-cult*. 
In the Mithila Pahjis the Tantrika Siddhas of Mithila are 
generally distinguished by the title Gosat, for instance, 
Laksmlnatha Gosain and others. The great men of the 
Ucitl family, of which the above Vidyapati is said to have 
been a celebrated scion, have been ignored in the Patijis 
probably because of the great disfavour with which Vlra-cult 
has been looked down upon in Mithila. All the great men 
who were initiated in the Vlra-cult and followed vBmficcIra of 
the Tantra, kept this a secret and never avowed this openly 
in the society. 

In Mithila, there have been many celebrated families of 
great Tantrikas, and Vidyapati also belonged to one such 
family which fact the members of that family avowed 
with great pride. His father Mm. Govinda Thakura, was 

1. For other detail!, see Supra, chap. iv. 

2. For different views see JGJfjRI, vol. vi, pp. 241-47; viii, 
91-99 etc, 

3. Quoted Ibid., vi, 246 ff, 

4. Ibid,, vi, 247, 
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a great Tintnka and wrote many works on Tantra which 
are yet held m great esteem This was the Ghosauta 
family belonging to Vatsya gotra, besides the UutI family 
noted above Govinda Thakura had eight sons, all of 
whom were renowned scholars styled as Mahumahopn 
dhySyas m th» Pailjis Besides Vidyapati ( his second son ) 
Devanatha was his fifth son who is styled as Agamacarya 
TarkapaflcZnana and who wrote many Kaumudis on Tantra 
Mantra Smrti Mlmamsa etc His seventh son Mm Madhu 
sfldana wrote the many Kantakoddhuras on Nyaya and Smrti 
also Devanatha mhs Mantra Kaumudi eulogises his family in 
very glowing terms and calls his father Govinda Sakalatantra 
sarojasUryah This Govinda is the celebrated author of the 
Kavyapradpa on the KavyaprakUa and Puja pradipa a work 
on the TSntrika mode of worship They probably flourished 
in the ISth century A D 1 2 


Besides the above the great Maithila jurist Capdeivara 
has in his Krtyacmtamam described his grand father Deva 

ditya as Mantraprabhavahatapratyarthiksitmayakandhatamasah 

and cakradvijanam pnyah meaning that he was possessed of 
extraordinary powers given to him by the siddhi of mantra 
by dint of wh ch he could dispel the blinding darkness 
caused by the enemy kings and that he was favourite of 
the dvija sitting in a cakra This cakra as we know is a 
term used for a secret conferen e of people following the 
vamacara^ In other words DevSditya was an adept in 
Mantra Siddhi and was a patron of Tantnka of the Vlra cult 
not tmself a Vlra From the above references it is 
lous t at some of the great Sadhdkas of Mitbila practised 
amucura while the majority favoured the Daksmacara 

This reference for and adoration of Sakti has immensely 
; n h ;r fl ; d , the Scn P l and ‘^ure of the land Notonly 
e a large number of Tantric works written and com 
Piled m Sanskrit not only there are almost all writers praising 


1 Ibid vi i 97 98 

2 Ibtd n 1 98 99 
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Sakti or the Primal ( Jdya ) Energy, but the very script of 
Maithill, called Mithildksara or Tirahuta has developed in 
accordance with Tfintric Yantras. The history of this peculiar 
development of the Varnas has been elaborately dealt with 
in the Kamadhenu Tantra and the Varnoidhara Tantra\ Let 
us, for instance, take the formation of the letter ra (t:). 
The three lines form the trikona and the line inside is a 
modern development of a Bindu which is to be found in 
medieval Maithill inscriptions. The 5flji ( F ) sign in the 
beginning of Maithill alphabet is again due to the Tantric 
influence, for it represents the Kuttdalinl ( Muladhnra ) 3 , 

Another very important result of this Tantric predomi¬ 
nance over the Maithilas has been the composition of the 
popular GosSuni-ka-GUa ( the song of the Goddess Durga ) 
m Maithill literature, without which no auspicious religious 
ceremony can ever begin in Mithila. Besides a large number 
of songs popularly known as jogs, there are a great number 
of documents relating to incantations and charms in Maithill 
which, though not fully understood now by the experts of 
the Mantra-Sastra, nonetheless, serve their purpose very 
efficaciously 3 . 

Thus the influence of the Tantric practices has been so 
great upon the life of the Maithilas that all their daily 
activities are practically dominated and governed by the 
principles of the Tantric religion. The Kaula and Dasa- 
mahsvidyu however, gained wide popularity in Mithila m 
course of time. The Kaulas became the protagonists of 
Vamacara or Vamamfirga sect and DaSamahavidya. Kali, 
Tara and Bhubanesvarl have now prominent place in the life 
of the Maithilas. Agama does not necessarily mean “ a 
sacred book appealed to by Vamacarins ” as opposed to 
Nigama of the followers of Dak§inacara. Nor is the term 
Vamacarin itself a synonym for Kaula, for a person may be 
the first without being the second. 


1. Also cf. WoodrolFe, The Garland of Letters ( Varmmtiln ). 

2. Vide, Journal of Assam Researeh Satiety, vol. 1, p. 3. 

3. Vide, JBRS., xxxiii, pts. Hi, pp. 60-S2. 
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Id ancient Mithila Daksin&c&ra was more popular and 
widely practised. It produced great Sadhakas. But in course 
of time the Maithilas came to be intensely influenced by 
the Vam&cara practices. The mode of worship in the two 
margas is quite different. It is true, one who follows 
the Vamfic3ra attains Siddhi soon; but it is very difficult 
to practice it successfully and as such there is every 
chance of a fall in this mSrga. Vagisfha and other 
Sadhakas followed DaksinacSra and were great devotees of 
the Goddess Tara. Great Sadhakas have from time to time 
appeared on the scene and inspired people to practise this 
religion. Tantric Buddhism, as we know, also greatly 
influenced it with the result that Mithila came into contact 
with Mah5 Cina ( great China )\ Dak$inacara was, therefore, 
(and is still) looked upon with high regard. Innumerable 
Sadhakas in Mithila followed this path, whose life-history, 
full of miraculous feats and wonderful achievements, has 
now passed into legends handed down from generation to 
generation and is yet an object of popular study and reverence. 

Side by side with Daksinacara, Vamacara and Kaula also 
gained much popularity and soon gave rise to Abhicara- 
karma 2 (black magic, mummery, witch-crafts etc. ) among 
the low classes and women. This had no doubt a dangerous¬ 
ly demoralising effect on the morale of the common people, 
and it was this Karma that largely contributed to unpopu¬ 
larity of the Tantras in general and the growing hatred for the 
Sldhakas in particular in Mithila, Bengal and Assam. Indeed, 

1. Umesha Mtira, MaithUa Sawkrli O' Sabhyatn ( in Maithifc ), 

pt. H. p. 18. 

2. Thu AbhieSra-karma was unfortunately the indirect result of the 
Anmardana Homa or Mgraha Homa, i.e., “the object of punishing 
an enemy fully dealt with and enumerated in the thirty-first 
chapter ( Atimardana Hma) of the celebrated work TanlrarSja - 
Tmlra ( The King among Tantras ) edited by Sir John Woodrofle 
( Arthur Avalon ). Verses 3-6 of this chapter speak of certain 
things which should be known regardmg the enemy before a 
homa is begun. 
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the divine qualities inherent in this sect are very difficult to 
practise, and, therefore, in the absence of the right interpreta¬ 
tions and understanding people took to degrading forms of 
debauchery under the garb of the T&ntric Sidhana. The 
result was obvious. The divine Tantras came to be stigma¬ 
tised as a libidinous phallic necromancy. 

The use of BhOhga ( something like the Soma-rasa of the 
ancient Hindus ) among the Maithilas is the direct result of 
their association with VamacSra. Those who refrained from 
taking wine, probably took to Bhshga for intoxication. 

Laksmidhara, in his commentary on the thirty-first verse 
( iloka ) of Saundarya-Lahari of Samkaraclrya has given the 
names of sixty-four Tantras, i.e., Candrakala, Jyotsnavati, 
Kalartidhi, Kularnava, Kulesvari , BhuvaneSvarl, Barhaspatya and 
Durvtisamata, in which the Brahmanas, the K?atriyas, the 
VaiSyas, the Madras and even the mixed castes have been given 
equal rights to perform meditation 1 . The first three are 
advised to attain Siddhi through Daksinacara practices and 
Madras and the mixed castes are required to undergo Sadhana 
through Vamacara. It is due to this liberal attitude that there 
have been no religious disturbances in Mithila since hoary 
past to the present day. One finds Saivas, Saktas and 
Vaisnavas living together in perfect harmony in one and 
the same family. Whenever fish or meat is prepared in a 
family, the members, though belonging to different sects, 
sit together in one row and take their meals ungrudgingly, the 
only difference being that the Vai$navas keep away from 
taking fish or meat. Inspite of their catholic outook and 
tolerance, wearing kaathi or Tulaslmnla ( the garland of 
Tulasl ), a symbol of Vaisnavism, is not looked upon with 
favour by the Maithilas. The Brahmanas, however, daily 
worship the Salagrama ( Visnu ) and rub Srlkhandacandana 
and ashes ( bhasma ) of Siva on their forehead, arms, ears 
and other parts of their body. Side by side with these gods, 
they worship Istadevi, the symbol of Sakti and also put 
Vermillion marks on their forehead. DurgS PQja is celebrated 


1. Umesha Misra, op. tit., 18 ff. 
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with the same zeal and vigour as Kfsna&aml or Janmistaml 
and f>ivaratri J . All this has resulted in wonderful blending 
of different religious sects and perfect harmony among their 
followers, a feature hardly to be seen elsewhere. Even the 
most orthodox Brahmanas participate in Muslim religious 
festivals and also those of the low castes, and vice-versa. It 
is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that in Mithila and 
Bengal we have the real Indian culture in all its broad 
aspects, still flourishing, to which the celebrated Tantric 
religion has made its unique contributions 2 . 

Philosophy : 

Intermingled with religion is philosophy which is 
looked upon as the natural outcome of religion. Whether 
religion leads to philosophy or philosophy to religion, in 
India the two are inseparable. Upanisad or the Vedanta 
philosophy is the logical outcome of the S&mkhya and pushes 
its conclusions yet further 3 . Its exponent was Kapila, the 
father of all psychologists. The ancient system taught by 
him is still the foundation of all accepted systems of philo¬ 
sophy in India which are known as darsanas. Kapila denies 
the existence of God as creator, and Prakpti, according to 
him, is sufficient to work out all that is good. The Samkhya 
system does not believe in the unity of all the souls. The 
Vedanta, however, believes that all individual souls are 
united in one cosmic being called Brahman. Kapila’s theory 
of “the universal extension of matter unbroken”—one subs¬ 
tance changing to another substance called mahat which in 
one state manifests as intelligence and in another state as 
egoism—is practically the stepping-stone to Vedanta. There 
is thus no philosophy in the .world which is not endebted 
to Kapila*. 

l. Ibid. 

lor details, see Upendra Thakur, “Development and Growth of 
Tsnlnc Religion m Mithila” in 1HCL, xxxiv ( Nos. 3-4 ), 1958, 
PP- 193-204. 

3- Vivekananda, Seienee and Philosophy of Religion, p. 11. 

*• Ibid., p. 131. 
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Vedanta means the end of the Veda and as such it re* 
cognises its dependence on the Vedas and oneness of religion 
and philosophy. They are the highest consummation of the 
Brahmanic religion. They lay stress on knowledge as the 
means of salvation. Tarati sokam atmavit, i.e., “the kno,wer 
of Atman crosses all sorrow”; brahmavid brahmaiva bhavati 
i.e,, “the knower of Brahman, indeed becomes Brahman” 1 . 
The existence is what Kapila calls Purusa or Atman and the 
Vedanta Self. The whole universe is one. There is only one 
existence. When it is passing through the forms of time, 
space and causation, it is called Intelligence, self-conscious* 
ness, fine matter, gross matter etc. The whole universe is 
one which the advaitists call Brahman. Brahman appearing 
behind the creation is called God; appearing behind the 
little universe the miscrocosm is the soul. The very Self or 
Stman is therefore, God in man. The liberated soul feels 
his oneness with God so intensely that he calls himself “the 
creator of the world—I am the food, l am the foodeater. 

I am the subject, 1 am the object.I am the centre of 

the world, of immortal Gods” 2 . There is one individual 
existence in the universe, ever free and ever blessed and that 
is what we are”—this is the last conclusion arrived at by 
the Advaitists. 

The general spirit underlying the Upani$ads may be des¬ 
cribed as the search for truth in life. “Lead me from the 
unreal to the real; lead me from darkness to light; lead me 
from death to immortality”—prays the sage in the Brhada- 
ranyaka Upamsad 3 . "Whence are we born, where do we 
live and whither do we go ?” asks the Upani§adic poet, and 
upon reflection he gets solutions to his queries. He finds 
that “all we can say about God is negative—it is not this, it 
is not that”. The only possible assertion that the mystic 
saint makes is when he comes face to face to him: “That 

1. Mun4. Up. II. 2.2; Kath, Up. 11.15, Radhakriahnan, Indian 
Philosophy, vol. ii. 

2. Taitt. Up. iii; Radhakrishnan, op. eit. 

3. viii. 12. 
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aft thou— tat tvam as?’. Ananda, the Supreme Soul, “creates 
the world and enters it”, so that “the world is full of Him” 
etc. The Brhadsranyaka Upanisad also makes an important 
addition to'the doctrine in the form of the gospel of karman 
(action) which determines a man’s death, the nature of 
his next. 

The doctrine that Self is yet essentially unknowable 
through the ordinary venues of knowledge is as old as the 
Upani$ads. The puzzle was first started by Yajflavalkya, the 
great Maithila philosopher of the BrhadSrarjvaka Upanisad 
in his famous dialogues with Maitreyi, his wife and Gargr 1 2 . 
The puzzle has remained engrained in the Vedanta philosophy 
of a later age and has found in Safakara ( 9th cent. A. D.) 
one of its roost powerful exponents. In the history of 
western thought a strikingly similar doctrine has been the 
upshot of Kant’s critical anyalysis of knowledge. The 
nucleus of Yij&avalkya’s Philosophy of Fictions is explained 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1 where he is telling his wife 
Maitreyi that “it is only where there is an as-it-were duality”; 
that “one is able to see another, to know another, to smell 
another, to hear another, but where to the realiser the whole 
world is Atman, by what and what could he see, by what 
and what could he think, by what and what could he hear ?”- 
these are the three steps which the Vedanta philosopher has 
taken and “we can not go beyond, because we cannot go 
beyond unity”. 

In the history of the great thinkers of the Upanisadic 
period with their distinctive contributions the following 
names stand out—Mahidasa Aitreya, Raikva, Sandilya, Satya- 
k3ma Jabala, Jaivali, Uddataka, Svetaketu, Bharadvaja, 
GargySyana, Pratardana, Balaki, AjataSatru, Varuna, Yajfta- 
valkya, Gargi, Maitreyi, Janaka Vaideha ( Krti Janaka ), 
Saibya Satyakama, Kausalya ASvalayana, Bhargava Vaidarbhi 
and Kabandhi Katyayana. 

1. Brh. up. IV, 5.1, Also icc R. D. Ranade’* article in Jha Com. 

Vol. p. 269. 

2. Ibid. 
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Yajnnvalkya : 

| The name of Yajflavalkya, the first reputed author of the 
White Yajurveda, a prominent authority on the rituals in the 
j Sntapatha Brahmana, and on philosophy of Brahma and 

j Atman first propounded in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, is one 

j of the most illustrious among Vedic sages. We have nu- 

I merous references to this promulgator of the White Yajurveda 

j in our ancient literature. From the MahSbhBrata 1 we learn 

I that there was a quarrel between Vai4ampayana and his pupil 

Yajflavalkya 3 with the result that the latter worshipped the 
Sun and received the revelation of the White Yajurveda, the 
Sntapatha Brahmana and etc. We have references to this 
interesting rupture between the great teacher and the great 
taught in almost all the PurSpas 3 though they somewhat 
differ from the account contained in the MahSbhSrata. But 
they all agree on this point that there were strained relations 
between the two. 

In the Satapatha Brshmana we have several allusions to the 
dialogues between Yajflavalkya and Janaka Vaideha ( Kfti 
Janaka ) on Agmhotra 4 . It is again at the end of the Satapa- 
tha Brshmana that we learn that Yajflavalkya promulgated the 
bright Yajus formulae from the Sun 5 . In the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad 6 he appears as a very great philosopher who taught 
the doctrines of Brahma and immortality to Maitreyl, his 
philosopher-wife. Further, we are told that he carried away 
one thousand cows, set apart by Krti Janaka, the great philoso¬ 
pher-king of Mithila for the most learned Brahmana 6 7 . He also 
taught Janaka the knowledge of the destiny of the soul after 

1. Sunli-Parva, chap. 312. 

2. For oiher details, see HM, 39-46. 

3. Ffrnu. 3.6; Bhngavata, xii, 6.61-74 etc. 

4. Sat. Bra. xi. 6.2; SBE. Vol. 44, p. 46. 

6. Sat. Bra. xiv. 9.4.33 : 

6. II, 4; IV. 6. For other details see HM. 99-101. 

7. Brh. Up. Ill, 1. 1-2. 

4 
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it is released from the bonds of flesh and worldy affections 1 . 
All these evidences, when read together, clearly show that in 
the history of the great thinkers of the Vedic period with their 
distinctive contributions, the name of YSjflavalkya stands 
most pre-eminent whose doctrines constitute the very back¬ 
bone of Indian philosophy. 

This Yajfiavalkya is also credited with having composed 
the Smrti, renowned as Yajnavalkya-Smrti. There is, how¬ 
ever, a great controversy regarding the authorship of this 
work. In the Yeijhavalkya-Smiti' 1 itself the author claims 
the authorship of the Aranyaka that he received from the 
Sun an i Yogaiastra composed by him'’. 

This celebrated code of law is only second in impor¬ 
tance to that of Manu’s. Its well-known commentary, 
Mit&ksara is the leading authority of the Mithila school. 
While Manu is said to have legislated mainly for Brahma- 
rsidega, Yajfiavalkya is no doubt associated with Mithila, 
the erstwhile celebrated seat of learning and philosophy. 
The Snuti is comparatively modern in respect of its style 
and doctrines, and as such it is difficult to accept that he 
was the author of this work. P. V. Kane has rightly ob¬ 
served that “from the style and doctrines of the Smrti it 
is impossible to believe that it was the work of the same 
hand that gave to the world the Upanlsad containing the 
boldest philosophical speculation couched in the simplest 
yet the most effective language*.’’ That the same man was 
the author of the Smiti and the Ararjyaka is not admitted 
without reservation even by the orthodox Indian opinion, 
inspite of the fact that “the Yajnavalkya-Smrti is much 
more closely connected with White Yajurveda and the lite¬ 
rature particularly belonging to it than with any other 


1. Also cf. PSnini, III. 3. 106. 

2. III. 110 : I ^ =3 HtfiNi 

3. P. V. Kane, History of Dharmatostra, Vol. I, pp. 168-69. 

4. Ibid. 169. 
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Veda 1 .” The Mltaksara also says at the very beginning that 
a certain pupil of Y§jfiavalkya abridged the Dharma^stra 
in the form of a dialogue 2 3 4 . It is thus certain that the 
Smpti is a later compilation of the views of the great 
master, which was prepared probably during the first two 
centuries of the Christian era or even a little earlier 9 . 

His birth-place : 

Scholars generally hold that this Yajflavalkya was a 
native of Mithila. Regarding his birth-place, it has been 
asserted that some passages of the BrZthmanas make it, if not 
absolutely certain, highly probable that he belonged by 
descent to the Videhas*. This is further confirmed, it is 
claimed, by the fact that his name does not occur in 
the group of the Kuru-PaficSla Brahmarias who flocked to 
Janaka’s court 5 6 — a fact which we have, in the following 
pages, proved to be incorrect and unfounded. It is true, 
he was the most distinguished philosopher of the court of 
that equally distinguished philosopher-king, Janaka ( Krti) 
of Videha, but the assertion that Mithil§ was the land of 
his birth does not seem convincing in view of the conflict¬ 
ing nature of evidences contained in ancient literature. 

During the period under review, MithilH was the home 
of Vedic culture, and intellectually most advanced, which 
attracted renowned scholars from the remotest parts of the 


1. Ibid., 169, For other details see, 181 ff. 

2. Ibid. 169 : 

erwhift” 

3. Besides Yltjftavalkya-Smrti we have three other works connected 
with his name, viz. V rddha-Tnj., Brhad-Tsj. and Taga~Tsj. For 
a detailed discussion of these works and their dates, see Kane, 
Op. Cit. 188-90. 

4. The writer of these lines formerly also held the same view { HM. 

102 ) which, in the light of new materials does not seem 
correct. Also, see S. V. Ketkar MahSrdstfija JHSnakoSa ( Poona, 
1932 ), PrastScan a Khanda, 1, Vibhiga 3, p. 448. 

6. Mookerjee, Men 0 Thought t'n Ancient India, 65. 
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country. Yajftavalkya was undoubtedly the most prominent 
figure and the centre of all philosophical activities in the 
court of the Maithila king. His very name, according to 
Pinini, means, ‘ one who promulgates sacrifices 1 .’’ First of 
all, he appears as one of a small group of wandering scho¬ 
lars including Svetaketu Aruneya and Susma Satyayajflin 
when they met Janaka of Vidcha and had a discussion on 
some obstruse rituals. Janaka asked them to explain the 
offering of Agnihotra oblation. Yajftavalkya gave a satis¬ 
factory answer, but it contained some flaws which were point¬ 
ed out to him by the former who later himself explained 
the offering of Agnihotra. He then put questions to Yajfla- 
valkya and -thenceforward became a Brahmana or Brah- 
manispi i.e. knower of Brahman 2 . 

This episode must be treated as a very important one, 
for it gave a break in Yajflavalkya’s life who was now 
greatly respected as a teacher by the great Janaka 3 . It has 
another significant aspect too. The Satapatha Brahmana clearly 
states that these wandering scholars were all from the Kuru-Pafl- 
c&la country. In other words, YSjflavalkya originally hailed from 
Kuru-Paflcftla which in ancient tunes included western U. P., 
the Punjab, parts of Gujrat and the adjoining tracts. When 
Janaka respected him as his teacher, he probably settled 
down in Mithilft and became his most renowned court-philo¬ 
sopher. It was there that he postulated lus celebrated theory 
of the means of self-realisation which later led him to the 
crowning act of his life — the renunciation of the world 
and adoption of a mendicant’s life, and thence became re¬ 
nowned as Yogiivara. It was but natural that such a great 
philosopher should have been hailed and accepted as a Mai¬ 
thila after his settling down- there by the scholars of the land 
who took great pride in following his leadership in the 

1. IV. 2. 104 S 

2. Fora detailed discussion, see Sat.Brt. XI, 6.2.1. Also see 

A. K. Coomarswamy, "Janaka & YSjfiavalkya” in I HQ.., 1937, 
pp 260-78. 

3. &K. Bra., XI. 6. 2. 1. 
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world of letters. According to MithilS-tradition, the signs 
of his SSrama are yet extant. A large banian tree at Jogaban 
near the Kamataul station on the N. E. Rly. (in the district 
of Darbhanga) is adorned as his hermitage. The hfithtlB- 
tirtha-prakSsa, however, places his aSrama near Dhanukhfi in 
the village of Kusuma in Nepal 1 which was once the part of 
the Maithila territory. 

That Yajfiavalkya was not a child of the soil but just a 
domicile, is also borne out by several facts which have not 
yet received proper notice of scholars who have unani¬ 
mously accepted him as a native of MithilS. History is 
full of such instances of emigrants as have passed for the 
original inhabitants of the land where they first came 
and settled down, and in course of time merged with the 
local elements so completly as to render it impossible to 
distinguish them from the original inhabitants of the country. 
Against this background, the following facts, having bearing 
on the life and birth-place of Yajfiavalkya, may be taken into 
consideration : 

(0 From the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2 ' we learn that Janaka 
Vaideha once performed a Bahudaksina sacrifice. AH the learned 
Brahmanas of the Kuru-PaflcSla country were invited. Janaka 
wanted to know as to who was the most learned of these 
Brahmanas. The term, these Brahmanas, undoubtedly refers to 
those coming from the Kuru-Paftcfila country. Of the eight 
renowned philosophers of the time who put difficult metaphysical 
questions to Yajfiavalkya, ASvala, the hotri-priest of Janaka was 
also one. This shows that Yajfiavalkya by this time was 
treated as a foreigner even by the hotri-priest of Janaka. 
Had he been accepted as a leader of Maithila philosophers, 
it is but natural to presume that atleast A$vala would have 
refrained from putting questions to him with a view to dis¬ 
crediting him. It was probably after this memorable episode 
that Janaka, out of respect for his great learning, offered 


1. Dowson. A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, 337—38. 

2. 3. 1. 
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him his entire kingdom and wealth and persuaded him to 
settle there and live in his court as his most respected teacher, 

(ii) Had he originally belonged to Videha, Janaka would 
not have been unaware of his eundite learning and scholar¬ 
ship, which any king or country worth the name would 
rightly have been proud of. 

(iii) Even during the time of the Buddha, Kuru-Paflc&la 
was a recognised seat of philosophy which enjoyed unrival¬ 
led fame in this field right from the time of the Rgveda down 
to the rise of Yajflavalkya, though by this time Kaikeya, 
KSSI and Videha also gradually came to be celebrated as 
seats of learning and scholarship. With Yajflavalkya domi¬ 
ciled in Videha, now the centre of learning gradually shifted 
from Kuru-Paflcala to Videha 1 , which later came to be re¬ 
cognised as the undisputed home of advancement and en¬ 
lightenment. 

(iv) Moreover, the name ‘Yajflavalkya’ is quite peculiar 
to Mithila tradition and has never been popular either with 
the educated or with the uneducated, whereas the names 
of the sages and philosophers have found favour with the 
Maithilas who have adopted them for naming their children. 

Literary Evidence : 

We have, however, no mention of his birthplace in our 
ancient literature. Some scholars 2 believe that he was born 
in Camatkarapura, Vrddhanagara (modern Vadanagara in 
northern Gujrat)but later he accepted the citizenship of 
Videha on the request of King Janaka and settled there 3 . 

He was a scion of the distinguished family to which 
Vi$vamitra, Carayana, Devarata, Brahmarata, and other 


1. For other details, see R. SSnkrtySyana, DarSana-digdarsana, 

467-58. 

2. Hari SvSmi, Satapatha BrShmana (Ed.) Bombay, 1040, pp. 26 ff. 

3. ibid. ( tsvpk ^gsrurr- 

srfosra;) '71 ?j?l 7TT =7 
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great seers belonged, and the name of his mother was 
SunandS. 

Regarding his exact birth-date and year there is a great 
controversy among scholars and nothing definite can be said 
in the present state of our knowledge 1 . 

Though nothing definite can be adduced in favour of the 
above contention, there is, however, a very strong factor, 
besides the literary evidence quoted above, which supports his 
GujrSti birth. There is still prevalent in Gujrftt a gotra after 
his name amongst the Bnlhmanas 2 , whereas no such gotra or 
anything of the kind is to be traced in Mithila which claims his 
nativity. On the other hand, we have in this part of the country 
numerous gotras named after the great seers who once flourished 
there and enriched the land by their sparkling genius. Had 
Yajftavalkya been a child of the soil, he would not have been 
ignored when even comparatively much smaller seers and 
philosophers have been immortalised by the Maithilas in 
various ways. This is undoubtedly a very strong proof in 
support of Gujrat or the adjoining Kuru-Paftc§la country being 
the land of his birth. 

The above discussion makes it absolutely clear that Mithila 
in no case was the birth-place of the great philosopher. It was 
only after the historic meeting between the great philosopher- 
king and the great philosopher that the latter settled down in 
Mithila after the former accepted him as his teacher; and it was 
in the great halls of Mithila that Yajftavalkya shone the 
brightest among the luminaries of the age and of all times to 
come. It was, therefore, natural that the Maithila scholars 
should have accorded him all honour and respect and unani¬ 
mously accepted him as their sole and undisputed leader who 
had no match, no rival in the field of learning. 


1. Ibid. 26-27. 

2. I am endebted to my esteemed friend Prof. S>obh5kRnta JhS of 
the MithilS Research Institute, Darbhanga for this valuable piece 
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Purva-mimamsa and Vedanta 

The story of the growth and development of Pflrva-Mlmamsa 
and Vedinta or the Uttara-MlmamsS — the two different 
systems of Indian philosophy — is indeed a fascinating chapter 
m the history of human thought and culture It is the story 
of the centuries of struggle of the great seers and teachers m 
quest of the sacred wisdom and truth and the knowledge of 
God and spiritual life of the sacred hopes and aspirations of 
sincere souls like the isis of the Upani$ads and of the supreme 
efforts and ceaseless endeavours of the later thinkers to justify 
by reason what faith implicitly accepts 

This consistent search for truth and knowledge gave birth 
to different systems of thought or dar£anas of which mx 
became more famous and pronounced — (t) Gautama’s Yoga, 
( 11 ) Kanada’s VaiSesika, ( in ) Kapil i’s SSmkhya, ( iv ) Patafi- 
jah’s Yoga, ( v ) Jaiminl’s POrva Mlmamsa and ( vi I Bad ira- 
yana’s Uttara Mlmamsa or the Vedanta These six systems 
are treated as Brahimnical, since all of them accept the authority 
of the Vedas But, the two mtmamsas are directly wedded 
to the Vedas The Purva-Mlmamsa investigates the nature of 
dharma propounded in the former section of the Vedas / e , 
Karma-KBnda, while the Uttara Mlmamsa or the Vedanta ( the 
concluding portions of the Vedas) investigates the nature of 
Brahman in the latter section, 1 e , Jtima-Kanda As the former 
recognises the Vedas as the sole authority on dharma, it is 
treated as an orthodox system of philosophy ( ZistiLa-dartana ) 
These are known as darsana, be ause these systems aim at the 
final release of man through the highest knowledge and reali¬ 
sation of the highest truth 

The rules of interpretation of the Purva-Mlmamsa literature 
were formulated for the first time by Jaiminl in a systematic 
work known as Jaimim sUtra or Mimamsa-sUtra A number of 
writers later commented on this work but of til these, that of 
Sabara, called Sabara-bhasy a became the most renowned and 
has formed the basis and starting point for all later Mlmamsa 
works Sahara might well, therefore, be regarded as the 'Father 
of Mlm&rfasa Literature. Indeed, he had attained this position 
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as early as the time of the great Samkara who quotes his words 
as those of tfastratat paryavldah 1 

The Upamsads are said to be the Vedanta and they betray 
two different tendencies — ( 1 ) that which affirms the identity 
of Brahman, the individual soul and the world and ( 11 ) that 
which distinguishes them Efforts have been made to 
harmonise and reconcile the two different sets of statements, 
first of all in the Brahma-sUtra or the Vedtinta-sOtra of 
Badarayana. From this work we know that seers like 
Audulomi, BSdari, Jaimini, Karsnajim and A$marathya made 
attempts to systematize the thought of the Upan^ads prior to 
Badarayana Their works are, however, not known, and 
naturally Badarayana’s work gained mort prominence. 

The Upamwds, the Bhdgavad-Gita and the BrahmasVtra 
constitute the prasthdna traya ( the triple basis ) of the Vedanta 
s> stem The BrahmasHtra is also known as the Uttara-Mimamsa 
as distinct from the Purva-Mlmamsa which deals with the 
ritual or the karma kmda It has been differently interpreted 
by different thinkers of which the chief are the Advaita, the 
Vigisjadvaita, the Dvaita, Bhedabheda and Suddhadvaita 
associated with the great nim^s of Samkara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka and Vallabha respectively Of these, 
however, Sainkara’s interpretation of the Vedanta philosophy 
( the Advaita ) is outstanding which had a far reaching 
influence on the philosophers of the later epoch 

The land of Mithila proved to be the most fertile soil for the 
two systems of philosophy - Nyaya and Mlmamsa - to thrive 
on From Gautama to GangeSa Upadhyaya is a fascinating story 
of the tremendous growth and development of these systems 
of philosophy which germinated and blossomed forth into an 
ever-expanding quest for knowledge, truth and ultimate reality 
touching all problems of human mind. Besides Nyaya, the 
philosophy of Mlmamsa found its three great exponents in 
Rumania, Prabhakara and Muran, culminating in three 
different schools Once again, in the early mediaeval age, the 
1 SatJrakabhSsya, 1 ' 4, also cf G N JhS, PvrvavriimBmsa in its 
Sourtts, pp. 14-15. 
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abhgation to protect orthodox culture from the sudden 
onslaught of all heterodox schools of thought pushed Mithila— 
the ancient land of J^naka, Yftjflavalkya and Gautama — to 
the fore to take up the crudgels for the defence of the cause 
of her ancient faith which m its turn saw the birth of some 
of the unrivalled Naiyayikas and MlmSmsakas in the country 
between 750 and 1250 A D. in the person of Rumania, 
Mandana, Vaca^pati, Udayana and a host of others 

The rise of Kumarila & S'amkara the Bhatta mats 

The age of KumSrila and SamkarScSrya was the age of 
great religious ferment and BrShmanic revival Samkara’s 
commentary on the Brahmasutras is the root from which sprang 
forth a host of commentaries and studies on Vedantism of 
great originality, vigour and philosophic insight 1 

Rumania was the vigorous exponent of the Brahmamcal 
orthodoxy which assumes the authoritativeness of the Vedas 
and the supremacy of the priest He commented on the 
Mimamsa-sntra of Jaimim (Jaimimyasntra ) and the Sabara- 
bhasya, a commentary on the Jairmmyastitra His work is m 
three parts He is variously known as Rumania Bhatta. 
or Rumania Svamtn ( or Mi$n ) or Tutata Bhatta. He is 
one of the brightest gems of Indian philosophy, and flourished 
in the 7th century A D. and was contemporary of Dharmaklrti 
(with whom he had a long controversy ) and a senior 
contemporary of the great Samkara 2 

There is a controversy among scholars regarding his 
birth-place According to some, he was an inhabitant of 
South India , according to others, of North India There 
are, however, reasons to believe that he was a Brahraana of 
North Bihar or Mithila whence he had also been to South 
India. Anandagiri m his Samkara-digujaya also attests that 

1 Dasgupta Op Cit , T, 429-94, II, 36-68 

2 For detail! regarding hi* date and time, see G N. JhS Pvrva- 
MlmdmsS tn Us Sources, pp 16-19, Appendix, p 23, S KuppU- 
swSmi 5>5strl, Introductu n fe the Brahmasiddht, R. SSnkrtySyana, 
Buddhacarjryn, Intro 11-12, Dasgupta, Op Cit. I, 370 ff, 
419-29 ff 
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he came from the North. He uses the term Udakadeia ( the 
land of water ) for the north which, though quite vague, 
probably refers to Tairabhukti or Tlrabhukti ( i.e., deSa 
situated on the bank of the rivers ) — another name for 
Mithila 1 which in later times became the enlightened home 
of hundreds of mlmSmsakas and naiy&yikas and which was 
very close to the home of Buddhism. Anandagiri also refers 
to Mandana MiSra as being the bhaginipati ( sister’s husband ) 
of Kum&rila. This is a further confirmation of his nativity as 
Mandana was undisputedly a celebrated thinker of Mithila and 
this marriage could have been possible only if Rumania be¬ 
longed to Mithila 2 . Tradition widely current in Mithila says 
that Rumania belonged to the village of Bhajtapura or Bhata- 
pur& ( in the district of Darbhanga ) which later on came to 
be renowned as the seat of Bhatta school of Mlmamsa, 

It was in the age of Rumania that Buddhism had spread 
its influence far and wide. The University of Nilanda was 
then at the height of its glory and there was a large number 
of Buddhist th nkers in the country who were vehemently 
attacking Hindu religion and philosophy. But, inspite of 
this wide influence, corruption had already set in the Buddhist 
order. Dharmaklrti tried his best to arrest this dangerous 
process of deterioration and disintegration in the great order 
but he met with utter failure. Rumania rose equal to the 
occasion, challenged Dharmaklrti, rejected his views thread¬ 
bare and registered the fat.il blow to Buddhism in India. He 
has criticised the Buddhists in his masterly works such Sloka- 
vBrttika and Tantra varttika. 

The Samkaradigvijaya and the Tibetan works give us many 
interesting stories regarding his controversies with Dharma¬ 
klrti. It is said that he was formerly a Buddhist and having 
learnt all the secrets of Buddhism, later switched on to Hindu¬ 
ism and gave crushing defeat to Buddhists on all fronts in 
open debates and challenges 3 . His knowledge of Buddhist 

1. For detailed discussion, see Thakur, History of Mithila, 8-1 If 

2. Also cf. G. N. JhS, Op. Cit, App. 23. 

3. Cf. the Samkaraiignjaya, vii. 
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philosophy was much more profound and accurate than that 
of the great Samkara, and this decidedly gives him a unique 
place in the history of Indian thought. 

The Slokavdrttika, the Tantravarttika and the Tuptika are 
the three well-known parts of his commentary on Sabarabhasya, 
noted above. Besides these, he is also the author of Brhattika 
and- MadhyamatikS. He has referred to the former in his 
SlokavlBrttika 1 . 

The Slokavarttika is a versified commentary on the first 
Pada ( also known as Tarka pada ) of the first chapter of the 
SabarabhSsya. It deals with the problems of philosophy from 
the stand-point of Purva-Mimamsa and sharply refutes the 
Buddhist stand 2 , and gives his own views on the conception 
of moksa , the nature of the Atman, Kala and the existence of a 
subtler body, AtivShikasarira. 

The Tantravarttika is a prosaic commentary on the Sahara- 
bhbsya from adhytiya I, Pada ii to the end of adhyaya III. 
A unique work, it reflects his euridite scholarship and thorough 
mastery over other schools of thought as well. From a study 
of this work it is clear that Rumania believes in the creation 
and dissolution of the Universe 3 . “Mlmamsh'’, according to 
him, “is based upon the Vedas, upon ordinary experiences and 
also upon direct Perception and Inference based upon these, 
and it has been reared up by an unbroken line of scientific 
teachers” 4 . Like the Veda, aksia, dik, kala, "Atman, and 
paramaqu are all eternal. He differs from Sahara on the 
manifestation of sound 5 and remarks that the great master has 
omitted the interpretation of six of the more important 
sQtras 0 . 

1 . Cl. Sutra 5, ArthJipattipartechtda, verse 9 : 

sprar; nsjshmrc ‘stotfrirTfcTfTrcr’ ftpnfVrr ‘fsitERPn’ Tfsw 
WtWfclfrf” 

2. For bis views, see G. N. JhS, Op. Cit. chaps. II-IX, XVI-XVHI. 

3. Benaras edition, p. 28. 

». Ibid, p 80 . 

f. SlokacSrltika ( Banaras ed. ), p. 786. 

6. TantravtiTttika ( Banaras ed. ) pp. 915-16. 
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Tuptika, the third in the series, is very brief and not so 
important as the other two. Various commentaries have been 
writteen on these works including those by Urabeka Bhatta 
( TotparyatikTt ), Sucarita MiSra ( KasikU ) and Parthas&rathi 
Miira ( Nyayaratriftkara ) all on the Slokavarttika; Somegvara 
Bhatta Nynyasudha ), Kamalakara Bhatta ( Bhavartha ), GopSLla 
Bhatta ( Mitaksarn ), Parthasaratln Miira ( probably Mimamsu- 
nyayaratnakara ) and a host ofotheis ( all on the Tantmvarttika) 
and Parthasarathi MiSra ( Tantraratna ) and others on the 
Tuptika. 

Kum&rila’s writings 'are brilliant and his criticisms of 
opponents’ views quite convincing. His originality of thought 
and interpretation is writ large on all the pages of his 
Vurttikas. Moreover, he has suggested new lines to explain 
the knotty philosophical problems, and that way his contri¬ 
butions are unique and second to none. His deep scholarship 
and profound influence can well be judged from the fact that 
he came to be celebrated as the founder of a new school of 
thought in mlmamsa, popularly known as the Bhatta mata or 
School 1 . 

Mandana Misra : 

Mandana is undisputedly a celebrated name both in the 
field of Purva-Mlmamsa and Vedanta. Madhavacarya in his 
Samkara-digvijay a says that Mandana was defeated by Samkara 
in debate and was consequently controverted to Vedanticism 
and was re-named SureSvaracarya, the famous author of the 
Varttika on th° Bhasya which he could not do owing to the 
intrigues of Samkara’s other pupils. He, however, wrote a 
treatise, Naisakarmyasiddhi and toed the line of the great 
master in expounding the orthodox faith and denouncing the 
Buddhists-. 


J. For other details, see G. N. JhS, Op. dt. ; Radhakrishnana, 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 878 ff., ; Dasgupta, Op, Cit. Vol. 
I, pp. 355 ff; Vol. II, pp. 111-20 ff. 

2. Dasgupta, Op. Cit. I, 418 ff; II, 82-102. 
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This identity is, however, controversial and Dr. Jha 1 , S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri 3 , P. V. Kane 3 and others do not believe 
in this Mandana-Suregvara equation 4 and place him between 
615 and 695 A.D. or 690 and 710 A.D. Any way, he flourished 
sometime in the 7th century 6 and was a senior contemporary 
of Samkara. 

According to a tradition current in Mithila he was a 
Maithila Brahmana and lived in the village of Mahismatl 
( modern Mehisi ) in the district of Saharsa. He was fairly 
old at the time of his disputation with Samkara who was then 
in the prime of his youth. From the Saritkaradigvijaya we 
further learn that he was husband of Kumarila’s sister. 
According to some, he was also a disciple of Kumarila 6 . 
In other words, Kumanla, Mandana and Samkara were 
contemporaries. 

Mandana was the earliest expositor of the Bhatta system and 
wrote a commentary on Kumarila’s Tantravnrttika. His other 
important works on Mlmamsa are — Vidhiviveka 1 which deals 
with the import of Vidht-lm and refutes the stand-point of both 
Bhatta and Guru ( this is regarded as an important work so 
much so that it has been honoured by an extensive commentary 
by the great Vacaspati Misra, known as N yavakamka); 
Bhavanaviveka commented upon by Umbeka 8 ; Vibhramameka 0 
which discusses four types of Khyatis; MimamsanukramanikS 10 , 

1. PBrva-Mimtimsa, 21 ff. 

2. Vibhrama-vioeka of Montana Mtira, Madras, 1922, Intro, i-n. 

3. History of DharmaStlstra, Vol. I, pp. 252-64. 

4. Some scholars also identify him with Umbeka ( Vidyaranya, 
Samkaradignijaya, VII. III-117 ) which is wrong C vide-Pnrtifl- 
MimBnuS, App. S3 ). 

5. S. N. Dasgupta ( Op. Cil, Vol. II, 87 ff. ) places him in 800 
A. D. 

6. Kuppuswami Sastri, Vibhrama viveka of Mandana, Intro, i—n. 

7. Published from Banaras, 

8. Edited by Dr. Jhs in the Sarasvatlbhavana Series, Banaras. 

9. Ed. by S. Kuppuswami Sastri, Madras, 1932, 

10. Ed. by Dr. JhS in the Sarasvatlbhavana Series, Banaras. 
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a versified summary of MimamsSsQtra written with a view to 
recapitulating all the topics of the adhikaranas of PQrva- 
Mimamsa and Sphotasiddhi, a work written to defend the 
theory of sphota against varnavadins wherein he has crittcised 
the views of his own Guru—Kum&nla 1 . 

In his Vibhramaviveka he has briefly but critically reviewed 
four chief theories of bhrama ( khyativSda)- ( i ) ntmdkhyati , 

(ii) asat-khyati ( iii) Akhyati and (iv ) anyathakhySti. He has 
tried to maintain the Bhatfa theory of viparitakhySti which 
is practically the same as the Ny&ya theory of anyatkQkhyati 
with slight variations. In this Mandana incidentally prepares 
the wav for the advaita theory of anivarcaniyakhynti. 
Moreover, he has thoroughly refuted through an elaborate 
course of reasoning the akhyati theory of the Prabhlkaras. 2 

Mandana, the Vedatin is no less great than Mandana, 
the celebrated Mlmamsaka. He is universally recognised as 
a very great authority on the advaita school of Vedanta 
and wielded tremendous influence on his contemporaries 
and also on the later advaitms. That Samkara had to walk 
all the way from South to Mithila to win him over to 
his side to establish his own view-point, indeed, speaks of 
his great popularity and influence as a scholar and thinker. 
His Brahmasiddhi (a text-book on pre-Samkara Ved&nta ) 
forms a land-mark in the history of VedSntic study, on 
which the great VScaspati wrote the commentary, known 
as Brahmatattva-samiksa. The Brahmasiddhi consists of four 
chapters-( i) Brahmalcanda, ( ii ) TarkaktStida, (iii) Niyoga 
-kanda and (iv ) Siddhikanda in the form of verses ( karika ) 
and long annotations ( vitti ). 

Of these the Brahmakaiyda is most remarkable as in it 
he explains the most important Vedantic concepts including 
the nature of Brahman. In the Tarkakdnfa he argues that 
“difference” cannot be perceived through perception and 
as such Upanisadic texts cannot and should not be inter- 


1. For other detaili, tee Pvrva'MtmnmsZ, 21-22. 

2. Vibhramaoirtka, Intro., ii ff. 
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preted on dualistic lines, for perception reveals difference. 
In the Niyogakanda he strongly refutes the Mlmamsa 
regarding interpretation of Upanisadic texts according to 
Mlmamsa principle of interpretation and in the Siddhi- 
k&nda he explains 1 that “Upanisad texts show that the 
manifold world of appearance does not exist at all and 
that its apparent existence is due to the avidya of Jiva." 1 

His other works on Vedanta are Naisakarmyasiddhi' 1 
referred to above and his most important works are his 
two Vlirttikas on the Samkarabhasya on the Brhadaranyaka 
and Taittirlya Upanisads. Dusgupta 3 ascribes these two 
Varttikas to Suregvara who, according to popular tradition, 
was no other than Mandana. 

Prabhakara Misra : the Guru-mat?.. 

Propounder of a new School of Mlmamsa, the Prabhakara 
School ( also popularly known as the Guru-mata ), Prabhakara 
Mi^ra was one of the most intelligent and independent 
interpreters of the Sabarabhasya. He is traditionally said to 
have been a class-mate of Mandana Mi$ra and a great disciple 
of a great teacher — Kumarila and is respectfully called Guru 
by the mlmamsakas. 

The story goes that he was a pupil of Kumarila who was 
so much pleased with a novel interpretation given by 
Prabhakara, the disciple, that he nicknamed the latter as Guru, 
and he is generally spoken of by this title in later Sanskrit 
philosophical literature on Mlmamsa 4 . 

There is, however, a great controversy regarding the 
relative chronological position of the two great thinkers. 
Dr. Jha believes that he was senior to Kumarila and the two 

1. Dasgupta, Op. Cft. II, pp. 87-98. 

2. Ed. by Prof Hinyana in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

3. Op. Gt., II, 98-102. 

*• For different stories current amongst scholars about his relation 
with Kumarila, see G. N. JhS, The Prabhakara School of PDrscr 
M\mnmsH, pp. 9ff; Pvrea-Mtmamslt, pp. 15-16; Brhati of Prabhakara 
Misra ( ed. S. K. RSmanStha Sastrl ), Intro. 4 ff. etc. 
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were contemporaries 1 . This view is based mainly on the 
style of his monumental commentary Brhatl on Sabarabkasya 
which resembles that of Sahara in its “natural grace, simplicity 
and directness” 2 , amongst others. Some scholars, however, 
take him to be a junior contemporary of Kumarila. Jha 
places him between 600 and 650 A. D., while others assign 
him the period between 610 and 690 A. D. 3 Notwithstanding 
this controversy regarding their chronological position, there 
is no doubt that they were contemporaries. Later researches 
have convincingly shown that Prabhakara, Kumarila and 
Mandana were not far removed in time and that all of them 
flourished during the sixth-seventh centuries A. D. These 
two writers became the celebrated founders of the two Schools 
of Mlmamsa, to which a third was later added in the person 
of MurSri MiSra 11. Consequently, in MlmamsS-Iiterature, 
the view of Prabhakara is generally referred to as Guru-mata, 
that of Kumarila as Bhatta-mata and that of Mur&ri as Mina¬ 
mata. And, all the later commentators belonged to either 
of these three different schools. 

Like his great contemporary, Prabhakara also wrote a 
very faithful commentary on the SabarabhUsya known as 
Brhatl * or Nibandhana which forms the basic text for the 
Prabhakara School. He wrote another commentary on the 
Bhusya, called Vivarana or Laghvi. The former consists of 
12,000 glokas whereas the latter contains 6,000 £lokas. These 
works have been commented upon by Salikanatha MiSra, 
known as Rjuvimala < on Vivarana ) and Dipaiikha ( on Niban- 

1. Purva-AlimTnhsa, IS ff. 

2. Ibid. 16-20. 

3. Tor a deta'led discussion or different views see Ibid. 16—20, 
App. 59 ; JhS, PrabhVcara School, 9 ff; &strT, Brhati of Prabhakara 
Misra, Intro; KuppuswSmi SSstri, in Proceedings qf the Third 
Oriental Congress, 1924 and also his introduction to the Brahma- 
siddhi, p. Ivin etc. 

4. Ed. by S. K. RSmanStba SSstri, published by the University 
of Madras, 1936 ( TarkapUda section with the Rjuvimala Paiiciku 
of SSlikanStha Milra ). 


5 
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dhana or Brhati ). Unfortunately the complete version of the 
Bphatt has not yet come to light and is found up to the middle 
Of the adhynya vi only, though later researches have brought 
to light some portions of the seventh and the eighth adhynyas 
also 1 . 

Prabhakara believes in the determinate knowledge 2 . Sa- 
dr&ya ( resemblance), according to him, is a distinct category 3 . 
Inference and analogy are distinct means of cognition 4 , and 
negation is not a distinct Pramana 5 6 . He believes in the theory 
of Satkarya for only the Laukikas or Tarkikas believe in the 
distinctive nature of cause and effect®. Cognition is self- 
valid and does not require another means of cognition to 
support its validity 7 . Motion is an object of inference 8 . 
Here he differs from the Vai£e§ika according to whom it is 
recognizable through direct perception 9 . And, Aktti is a 
category that depends on the usage of an old man through the 
methods of Agreement and Difference 10 . 

VIcaspati Misra : 

The great Vacaspati MiSra’s is a name to conjure with in 
the field of Indian philosophy. He wrote a sub-commentary 
on Nyaya-Vdrttika of Udyotakara, elaborated its conceptions 
and defended them against heterodox and Buddhist criticisms. 

1. Ibid, Foreword, 1. 

2. Brhati ( Madras ed. ), p 03. 

3. Ibid, 107 ; also see Puroa-MtmamsS, 19 ff. 

4. Brhati. 107-08. 

5. Ibid, 118. 

6. Ibid, 83. 

7. Ibid, 84. 

8. Ibid, 98. 

9. Vat. 5b. IV. T. II. 

10. Brhati, 328-29. For the comparative views of KumSrila and 
Prabhskara, see Pvrva-MImmtsd, 26 ff.; App. 30-31 and Tht 
Prabhdkara School, 18 ff; S. N. Dasgupta, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 69, 
189, 369 ff; Vol. II, 66-69, 147, 164 ff; Radhakrishnan’, 
op. eit, Vol. II, 377 ff. 
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He is said to have belonged to village Th&dhl in the district of 
Darbhanga. We stand on a firm ground as regards his date 
and time. In his Nyfiya-suti-nibanAha he has given the date as 
898 ( vasv-ahka-vasu-vatsare ) which in the samvat era corres¬ 
ponds to A. D. 841 or 842. In other words, he flourished in 
the ninth century. 

A master of all the six systems of philosophy, Vficaspati 
was popularly known as sad-darsanavallabha or Sarvatantro- 
svatantra and Dvndaia-darsana-tikSkfira in the world of intellect. 
His marvellous exposition of Udyotakara's Nyaya-vUrttika with 
a view to making clear the right meanings of the latter which 
was “sinking in the mud as it were through numerous other 
bad writings’* ( dustarakunibandhapanka-magnanSm ) earned him 
the celebrated title of Tatparyacarya meaning “the great 
expositor". In this work he has militantly defended Udyota- 
kara against the charges of the Buddhist philosopher Dignaga 
and has sharply attacked his views with all the armoury of his 
debating skill and logical prowess. His celebrated commentary, 
Bhumati ( named after his wife who was childless ) on Samka- 
rabhasya or Brahmasntras occupies a unique place in the 
whole gallery of Vedantic works, in which he has referred to 
the Buddhist doctrine of pratitya-samutpada 1 . 

He has also quoted from Dignaga in his Tatparyatika 2 
and strongly refuted his views on the contact of sense-organ. 
His another commentary, Sarhkhya-tattva-kaumudi on ISvara- 
krsna’s Sarhkhya-karika is unanimously regarded as an 
authoritative work in the field of SSmkhya literature. He is 
further credited with having written commentaries on Mandana 
MiSra’s Vidhiviveka and Brahmasiddhi, known as NySya- 
kanika and Tattva-samiksa, Tattva-vindu and other works on 
NySya, SSmkhya and Yoga. The unique popularity and 
influence of Vacaspati can well be judged from the fact that 
he was recognised as an unquestioned authority on Vedanta in 
northern India. 


1. BhStmR. IX, ii; Dasgupta, op. tit. i. 418. 

2. 1. 1. 4 
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Vtcaspati’s Vedantic works are Bkamati and Tattv(hsamik$H 
( a work not yet published ) and a commentary on Mantdana 
MiSra’s Brahmasiddhi. But Bhamatl is undoubtedly a very 
great work and constitutes one of the pillars of Vedantic 
studies. “As to the method of V&caspati’s commentary, he 
always tries to explain the text as faithfully as he can, keeping 
himself in the background and directing his great knowledge 
of the subject to the elucidation of the problems which directly 
arise from the texts and to explaining the allusions and contexts 
of thoughts, objections and ideas of other schools of thought 
referred to in the text 1 .” 

Truth and reality are defined by VSeaspati as immediate 
self-revelation (sva-prakafata) never to be contradicted 
(abGdhita). Accordingly he rejects the definition of reality 
as the participation of the class-concept of being, as the Nai- 
yfiyikas hold, capacity of doing work {arthakriya kantva ), 
as the Buddhists hold. He speaks of avidya being twofold. 
All appearances accordingly originate from Brahman in asso¬ 
ciation with or with the accessory cause ( sahakQri-karapa ) of 
the two avidyas ( avidya-dvmtayasacivasya ) 2 . 

V&caspati’s well known work on MlroSmsa is his commen¬ 
tary on the Vidhiviveka, called NyUyakanika. S. C. Vidy&bhG- 
sana wrongly took it to be a work on Ny&ya. In it he has 
discussed many important philosophical topics, such as the 
asatkaryavada, the Khymis, Validity of dream-cognition, Tamas 
as a substance, and several Buddhist topics. In the Tattvavindu y 
which is his independent work, he has mainly discussed the 
processes of the iabdabodha according to various schools, and 
has closely followed the view-point of the Bhatta School, and 
here too, he is as authoritative as elsewhere 3 . 


1. Dasgupta, op. eii. n, 108 

2. For other details see Ibid, 108-11; S. S. Hasurkar, Vtoaspali 

MKra on Advaita Vedanta, chaps. III-1V; M. M. Chakravarty 
m JASB, Vol. XI, 191S, pp. 2S9-63. 

3. Both the works are pubhshed ( vide-ZWiliimatba, App. 
36-36. ) 
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Thus, in the shining galaxy oF the great Advaita thinkers, 
Vacaspati’s is a unique place. His profound and deep impre* 
ssion on the later epoch in the evolution of advaitic thought 
has unanimously earned for him the respectful title of A&rya 
by the advaitic philosophers of the later times. An undisputed 
originator of a separate school of thought, JivQ&rita-avidytb 
paksa and also of the famous school of Drsti-srsti-yMa, 
his greatness as a versatile thinker and scholar exceeds 
the domain of Advaita Vedanta thought. His unrivalled 
genius invades almost all the trodden or untrodden fields 
of Indian philosophy — heterodox as well as orthodox, 
materialistic as well as unmaterialistic. Judged from this view¬ 
point, it can safely be remarked that he has no parallel in 
Indian philosophy. Be it the school of the atomist Naiy&yika 
or ritualistic Mlmamsaka, the mystic Yogin or the subtle 
Samkhya, Vacaspati shines and shines the brightest. An intense 
desire to face the fundamental truth of one’s being, the profo¬ 
und philosophical genius and the never-missing discerning 
attitude borne of an irresistible aptitude for reality are some 
of the outstanding characteristics that distinctly place VScaspati 
above all other philosophers. Every system of Indian philoso¬ 
phy, thus, owes a deep debt to Vacaspati without whom it is 
poor and loses most of its interest. 

Farthasarathi Misra. 

After Kumarila and Prabhakara, Parthasarathi Mi$ra is 
another celebrated name in the field of Mlmaihsa Literature, 
who was as faithfully devoted to Kumarila as S&likanatha was 
a faithful interpreter of the views of Prabhakara. He was 
well-versed in both the schools, was an inhabitant of Mithila 
and learnt the Sastra from his father, Yajfiatman who was a 
great scholar of his time. He probably flourished sometime in 
the 10th cent. A. D. 1 

Unlike the running commentaries of Sahara, Prabhakara 

]. Dasgupta places him in the 9th century A. D. and GopTnStha 
KavirSja assigns him the 13th century A. D. tJmeiha Mtfra 
places him in the 10th century A. D. ( Vide — his Introduction 
to the MlmSmsniSsIrasarvasva of Halayudka, pp, 30—31 ) . 
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and Kum&rila on the JaiminiyasOtras, the commentary of 
Pftrthasarathi, known as Sastradiplka runs only on the main 
mtra of each and every section ( adhikarana ) and by way of 
reference gives the substance of sutras also. Viewed in this 
context, SustradlpikB 1 may be regarded as the earliest commen¬ 
tary of its type. It very faithfully elucidates the views of 
Kum&rila on mlmamsa and is unquestionably the most im¬ 
portant work which attracted a large number of celebrated 
scholars to write commentaries on it. A comprehensive study 
on the School of Kumarila, it frequently criticises the views 
of Prabhakara and refers to Mapdana, NyayaratnamQ 13 and 
Tantraratnam 2 (the latter two being important works of Partha- 
sarathi on Mlmamsa), Samkarabhasya on the BrahmasUtra 
and the BhSgavadramayana. 

His another famous work is his celebrated commentary 
on the Slokavurttika, called NyayaratriakarcP, a very popular 
name among the mlmamsakas. It is one of the best commen¬ 
taries in which he has frequently referred to his own works, 
NySyaratnamala and Sustradipikfi, Rumania's Bfhattika, Bhava- 
dasa and Bhartrmitra. He can thus easily be ranked with the 
great mlmamsakas of all ages 4 . 

Udayanacarya 

UdayanScarya or Udayana was yet another great thinker 
who was a militant champion of the Brahmanic faith, and 
bitterly criticised and mercilessly attacked the Buddhists on all 
fronts 8 . He is one of the most shining stars on the firmament 
ofNyaya philosophy. 

1. NimayasSgara, Bombay edition. 

2. Ed. by G. N. JhS & U. Misra in the Sarasvattbhavana Sanskrit 
Text Series, Banaras. 

3. Published along with the text m the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Banaras. 

4. For other details regarding his views etc., see Purva-M1m3ms3, 

App. pp. 37-43. 

5. Mithils tradition avers that in the beginning Udayana was so 

scared of Buddhist influences that he left MithilS, went over to 
Bengal and became DharmSdhikaranika in the court of the 
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He was bora in village Kariyan which is situated about 12 
miles south-east of Darbhanga. In his LakgatfBvall he has 
given his date as 906 £aka samvat which corresponds to 
A. D. 984 1 . 

He was the celebrated author of several works some of 
which rank the highest in the field of Nygya literature. He wrote 
a sub-commentary on VScaspati’s Tatparyatlka called Tatparyati- 
kapartiuddhi. He was also the author of NySya-Kusumahjali, a 
classical workinwhichhe has tried to prove the existence of God 
whom the Buddhists openly denied and criticised in their argu¬ 
ments. This work ought to be read with its commentary, Prakltfa 
by Vardhamina (13th century A. D.) and its sub-oommentary, 
Makar and a by Rucidatta (towards the end of the 13th century ), 
both Maithila thinkers. But, his uncompromising stand against, 
and pernicious attack on the Buddhists find full play in his 
Atmatattvaviveka, also known as Bauddhadhikknra or BauddhS- 
dhiknra, a polemical work against the Buddhists in which he 
has tried to establish the Nyaya doctrine of soul ( Atman ) by 
refuting the Anatmavada ( no-soul theory ) of the Buddhists 2 . 

legendary Bengali king Adi Sura ( P. JhS, Mithilz-tatlva-vimar'sa, 
p. 106 ) . But, this tradition lacks corroboration from any 
other source. 

1. Cf. LaktanSoalJ, p. S • 

2. This great work of Udavana is div'ded into four pariethedas. In 
the first the author tries to refute the theory of momentariness 
of the world. In the second be examines the subjectivism of 
the idealists. In the third he discusses the theory of non-existence 
of substance apart from its qualities. And, in the fourth be 
attacks the theory of non-existence of things in this world. This 
pariecheda is most important, for herein the celebrated NaiySyika 
puts forth his vigorous arguments to prove the existence of God 
and the individual self as against the Buddhist theory of anStma- 
vSda. This work has been extensively commented upon by 
many scholars such as b'amkara Misra, RaghunBtha Siromani, 
BhagTratha ThSkura, Atreya NSrSyanScSrya and others. 
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Besides he was the author of KiranavaJi, LaksanavaH and NyBya - 
parlMsta and Bodha-siddhi. Udayana treated Nyftya from the 
stand-point of VaUesika and should, therefore, be considered 
as the direct predecessor of the Maithila School of Navya- 
NySya, 

A zealous exponent of theism, Udayana was first and last 
a Naiyayika, and not a Vedantin which is supported by a 
critical study of his whole work. He believed in the existence 
of Atma which differs from body, mind and other elements — 
a view fundamentally opposed to the monism of Vedanta. 

Srldhara wrote in £aka 913, a sub-commentary on the 
Bhusya of PraSastapada, known as Nyaya-kandali 1 in which he 
has acknowledged only six categories. The Maithila or Gau- 
rtya School, however, gave little or no recognition to this 
work. On the other hand, his contemporary, Udayana’s Kira- 
navali, another sub-commentary on the same Bhasya in two 
sections (dravya and guna) powerfully influenced the later 
Navya-Nyaya schools. In this commentary he also speaks of 
only six categories. In his Laksatfitvali ( on definitions ) , 
however, he divides categories under two heads — the bhuva 
with the six categories and the abhava (the seventh ) which is 
in complete agreement with Sivaditya’s classification. 

Besides the famous Atmatattvaviveka or the Bauddhndhik- 
kara 2 , his Nyaya-kusumanjali ( a handful of Nyaya flowers ) m 
stavakas or bunches, consists of 71 karikas or verses on the exis¬ 
tence of God, with a commentary of his own, the KusumaBjali- 
prakaram in which he relentlessly attacks the views of Saugatas, 
Digambaras, Carvflkas, Mlmamsakas, SSmkhyas and also Ved&n- 
tists. The seventeenth verse of the fifth bunch is symbolic of 
his noble ideas which are unique : 

“Iron-souled are they in whose hearts thou canst find no 
place, though thus washed by the repeated inundations of 
ethics and Vedic texts ; yet still in time, Oh Merciful One, 


1. The work n printed in the Vizianagram series. 

2. CT. Atmataiteaeiveka ( ed. DlmndhirSja SSjtrl ) , Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series, I'anaras, 
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thou in thy goodness canst save even those who oppose our 
proposition, and make them undoubting in their conviction Of 
thy existence” 1 . 

We have a very interesting anecdote concerning the life of 
this great thinker. It is said, he strove hard to prove the 
existence of God, but God in his turn did not prove to be 
equally kind to him. Hard pressed and mentally distressed, one 
■day this greatest supporter of God challenged him in the 
following words : 

“Aiivaryamadamatto'si mamavajhaya vartase 
Punarbauddhe samayate madadhinS tava sthitlh 

( O God, you have become intoxicated with power and so 
you disregard me : But remember that if my existence depends 
■on you, Your existence also depends upon me when You are 
assailed by Buddhists )-. 

It is, however, interesting to note that this long story of 
polemics between the Buddhist logicians and the Hindu Nai- 
yayikas and the subsequent attacks and counter-attacks were 
ultimately responsible for the tremendous growth and develop¬ 
ment of Indian logic and Vedanta philosophy which attained its 
highest stature and glory by the end of the 10th century A. D. 

Murari Misra : the Miira-mata 

After Parthasarathi MiSra and before the rise of Mur&ri 
MiSra (II), the propounder of Mi$ra-mata in Mlm&msa, the 
scene was dominated by a great many mlmSmsakas including 
Bhavanatha MiSra 3 , the author of Nayaviveka regarded as a 

1. Cowell’s trans. of NyHyakusumuhjaii, p. 85 ; also see M. M. Cha- 
kravarly, op. tit. 263. 

2. According to some scholars, in this verse, in his crusade against 
the Buddhists he had really challenged the Lord JagarmStha, 
who is also regarded as the incarnation of the Buddha ( Cf. 
Misra, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 500; P. JhS. 
op. at., pp. 105-09 etc. ); also see Supra, Chap. IV. 

3. He was different from BhavanStha Misra, popularly known as 
AyScI MUia, the celebrated MImSmsaka-father of the celebrated 
Saihkara Misra. He flourished in the 15th century and was a 
Maithila ErShmana. 
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masterpiece by scholars (sometime in the 10th century just 
after Pfirthasarathi Migra ); Gurumatac&rya Candra, author of 
NyayaratriOkara, a commentary on the Jaiminiyasatras and 
Amrtabindu, an independent treatise ( before 1100 A D.) and 
Paritosa MiSra, author of the commentary, known as Ajita or 
TantratlkSnibandhana on the Tantravarttika ( 12th century ) l 2 . 

Murari Mi$ra, the propounder of the third School in 
MlmafnsS, appears to have struck out a fresh path in relation 
to certain important topics which has led to the famous saying 
among the scholars : Murarestrtiyah panthzh (the third path 
or school of Murari ), the first and second apparently being 
Prabhakara and KumSrila. His views are quite distinct and 
convincing, e.g. his independent view on the theory of the 
Validity of knowledge ( pramunyavada ). Mimamsakas in 
general support the theory of the Self-validity of knowledge 
( svatah prBmanyavada ) and the Naiyayikas support the paratah 
prammyavZda. While Prabhakara supports the former, Ruma¬ 
nia's views are somewhat different from him. Murari ( who 
also happened to be a great NaiySyika) differs from both 
these and suggests an entirely new line which is slightly influ¬ 
enced by the NySya system. 

As regards his work, only two small but very important 
fragments of his commentary on the JaiminiyasZtras known 
as TripSdinitinayanam and Ekadaizdyadhikaranarh 2 were disco¬ 
vered recently otherwise much is not known except through 
references in other works. Paksadhara MiSra in his Aloka has 
briefly but neatly brought out the distinction among the three 
schools of MlmamsS in regard to the Validity of Cogni¬ 
tions 3 . 

He flourished sometime between the 11th and 12th centuries 


1. For details regarding these scholars, see PErva-AfimUmsil, App. 

43-46. 

2. Published and edited by Umesba Misra in 1928. 

3. For other details regarding his mala, see PEroa-MlmSmsa, 23-24, 

App. 46—46. 
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A. D. 1 Vardhamana, son of GangeSa Upidhy&ya, has referred 
to him In several of his works. 

After him, a long line of scholars in Mithili and Bihar 
kept up this glorious tradition of Mlmlmsl for centuries. It 
is said that even in the 15th century, during the reign of queen 
ViSvSsa Devi, there was a vast gathering of scholars io Mithili 
in which sohie fourteen hundred mlmimsakas alone were 
invited to her court on the eve of a sacrifical ceremony 2 — a 
unique gathering indeed ! 

Gangesa Upadhyaya : The Navya-Nyaya School: 

Besides Mlmamsa, a new school of Nyaya philosophy* 
known as Navya-Nyaya (neo-logic) was started in Bihar 
during the period under review, the credit for which goes to 
Gangega Upadhylya ( 1200 A. D. 3 4 ) of Mithila. It was a 
distinct and marvellous contribution to the Indian system of 
thought which dominated the philosophical scene for centuries. 
Mithila during this period was a celebrated seat of learning 
and scholars from different parts of the country came to receive 
the highest training in logic and other branches of learning in 
the universally reputed University of Mithila. 

Gahge^a, the founder of this new School, belonged to 
Mangaraunl, a village ( near Madhubani) in the district of 
Darbhanga. It is said, he had established his reputed 
academy at the village Kariyana*, the birth-place of the great 
Udayana who was also one of his predecessors in the field. 

1. Ibid. App. 46. For other mTmSihsakas who flourished after him 
see pp. 4 7-74. 

2. For this grand conference of mlmSmsakas, see Thakur, History of 
Mithils, p. 378. 

3. For different views regarding his date and time, see M.M.Chakra- 
varly, op. tit. 264-65; Materials for the study of Navya-NySya 
Logie ( Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 40. ), pp. 4-6; Dasgupta, 
op. tit. Vol. XI, p. 308; Chintaharan Chakravarty, History <f 
Maya-JdyTlya in Mitkils; Thakur, op. eit, pp. 4, 305, 376 & 378. 

4. Vidy£bhu§ana, History of Indian Logit, p. 405; Matorials for the 
study of Naeya-NyZya, 4-6; M. M. Chakravarty, op. eit, 265; 
Thakur, op. eit, 375 ff; History of Nasya-tfySya, etc, 
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Navya-Ny&ya or the new School of Logic is based on an 
amalgam of old Nyaya and Vaigesika. The standard works oh 
both these systems were constantly used and referred to by the 
later writers. The first real commentator was VScaspati MUra 
on the SUtras and their vdrttika which we have noted above in 
the preceding pages. Udayana was a direct predecessor of this 
Maithila School. Besides, Srlhar$a’s Khcmdana-khanda-khadya 
( The Sweets of refutation) had a hand in moulding the views 
of the Navya-Nyaya School. Then came Gangega, the founder, 
who wrote his masterly work, Tattva-cintamani { The Thought- 
jewel of fruits ) in which he has criticised Srlhar§a’s views. 

The Tattva-cintamani constitutes a land-mark in the history 
of Indian thought. Gangega accepts many tenets of the 
Vaigesika School, and in this respect his work differs from 
the oldest Nyaya. But the more significant change is “in the 
direction of Ganges’s artillery. The old Nyaya had directed 
its argument against Buddhism. Gangega, living in an age 
when Buddhism had almost disappeared in India, directs his 
attack more against the Mimimsi, the Ved&nta and other 
living schools of philosophy. But above all, the newness of 
Gangega’s method is a newness of style and of organization. 
He is far more precise, more careful to define his terms, 
than were his predecessors. These virtues of his work are 
responsible for the fact that perhaps half of Navya-Nyaya 
literature is based either directly on the Tattva-cintamani or 
on a commentary on the Tattva-cintamani. 1 ” 

Gangega accepts only the four pramanas ( Gautama’s four¬ 
fold classification of proofs) admitted by the Nyaya, viz, 
( i ) Pratyaksa ( perception ) , ( li ) anumana (inference with 
a special sub-section on Igvar-Snumana or the inference about 
God), (lii) Upamuna or comparision and (ivi Sabda or affir¬ 
mation, and not on any of the topics of Nyaya metaphysics. 
These sections are further sub-divided into V3das or discus¬ 
sions : Pratyaksa havirtg twelve, anumana seventeen, Sabda 
sixteen and Upamuna none, 

1. Atalttials for the Study of jVavya-MyHya Logic, 5-6. 
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The whole field of Nyfiya has been reviewed by Gahgega 
who defends it against the attacks of other systems. He has 
criticised their views with noble and original remarks. The 
Samkhya and VaiSesika are criticised least, but he has ruthlessly 
and unsparingly slashed the mtm&msakas, especially the Bh&l- 
las and the Prabhakaras. While quoting the views and opi¬ 
nions of the previous thinkers he has referred to a select few, 
eg., Jayanta, Mandana, Vacaspati, SivSditya MiSra, Uda- 
yana etc. 

One thing, however, deserves special mention in connection 
with his T attva-cintdmani. Of all the PramVnas, his discussions 
on anumuna (inference) attracted widest attention in Navadvipa 
( Bengal ) and other parts of the country. Large numbers of 
commentaries and commentaries of commentaries were written 
on the anumTma portion of his work. The nature of VySpti 
(the relation of universal concomitance between the middle 
and major terms, otherwise known as the problem of Induction 
in Logic ), the basis of all inference, was subjected to the most 
critical examination. Though one of the knottiest problems. 
Ganged a discussed it threadbare in the minutest detail. In 
addition to this, many independent treatises on Sabda and 
anumnna also came to be written by the scholars of Bengal 
which became subsequently the home of Ny&ya studies for some 
centuries, well known as the Gaurlya School or the Nadia. 
School founded by the celebrated Raghunatha Siromani 
( 1500 A. D.), a disciple of the great Paksadhara Mi£ra of 
Mithiia. The commentaries of Raghunatha, Mathura Bhatti- 
carya ( 1580 A. D.) , Gadadhara BhauacSrya and others were 
widely read and commented upon in Bengal 1 . Thus, in course 
of a few centuries, commentaries, sub-commentaries and glosses 
by successive generations of scholars gave birth to a vast 
literature round the original work. Judged by this standard, 
it can hardly be gainsaid that the popularity of the Tattva - 
cintBmani has been unique and unequalled. 

1. Dasgupta, op. cit. vol. I. p. S08 } M. M. Chakravarty, op. tit. 

2 7 2-9 2 ; Mattrials for the Study of Moya-MySya, 6 ff; 

History of NavycrNySya in Mithiia. 
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Gahgega also wrote two other small works, called the 
LaksanamafijarP- in which he covered part of the ground 
covered by the Tattva-cintsmani and the Laksamtattvanfl. 

Vardhamana Upadhyaya : 

VardhamSna, son of the illustrious Gangega, is the author 
of some of the famous Vaigesika commentaries. He is 
perhaps the oldest commentator on Udayana’s works and on 
Srlharsa’s Vedantic work. His commentaries on Nyaya in¬ 
clude the Tauvaclntumani-prakaia( a commentary on Gangega’s 
Tattvacintamani ) , the Nyftyanibandha-prakasa ( a commentary 
on Udayana’s NyByavBrttika-tBtparyaparisuddhi ), the Nyaya- 
parisista-prakaia ( a commentary on Udayana’s NySyaparUista), 
the Prameyanibandha-prakusa or the Prameyatattva-bodha (quoted 
in Rucidatta’s NytiyukusumaftjaU-prakasa-makaranda ). Besides, 
he wrote Kiranuvali-prakasa ( a commentary on Udayana’s work 
in two sections — Dravya and Guna ) , the Nyayakusumanjali- 
praknka ( a commentary on Udayana’s famous polemical work), 
the Nyayalilavati-prakaia ( a commentary on Vallabhacarya’s 
work quoted in Jayadeva’s or Paksadhaia's Aloka ) on Vaige¬ 
sika and the Khandanakhandakhadya-prakaia ( a commentary 
on Srlharsa’s famous work) on Vedanta 3 . In other words, 
Vardhamana was the celebrated author of prakasas. 

He flourished in the first half of the thirteenth century and 
was an illustrious pupil of his illustrious father-preceptor*. 
MadhavScarya ( Vidyaranya of Vijayanagara ) in his Sarvva- 

1. This work is different from a work of the same name by Ruci- 
datta. 

2. Materials for the Study of Navya-JfySya, p. 6 Sifn , 16. 

3. M. M. Chakravarty, op. oil., 266—66 ; History of Kavya-JfyUya. 

4. In the introductory verse of his LilSvati-praknia be refers to his 
father I 

’Sharer Ms?t sw” 

This VardhamSna was different from the great jurist of the same 
-name who flourished in the fifteenth century A, D. — ( vide — Thakur, 
History of Mithila, pp. 308, 326, 366, 372. 
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daHana-samgraha respectfully refers to him and this no doubt 
speaks of his great influence and importance. His commentaries 
greatly facilitated the study of Ny&ya and Vai$e§ika and helped 
establish the Navya-Nyaya School of his father on a solid basis. 
It is true, the Navya-naiyayikas have continued to improve 
their techniques almost down to present times, but the bounda¬ 
ries of their subject-matter were set by the Tattva-cintUmani and 
also by the VaiSesika commentaries of Vardhamana 1 . 

This glorious tradition of Navya-NySya was brilliantly kept 
up till the seventeenth century by a gallaxy of illustrious 
thinkers and scholars like Jayadeva ( alias Paksadhara ) Midra, 
Vasudeva Migta, Rucidatta MiSra, Bhaglratha Thakkura, 
MaheSa Thakkura, Samkara MiSra, Vacaspati MiSra 11 (the 
abhinava Vacaspati), Misaru Migra III, Durgadatta Mtera, 
Devanatha Thakkura, Madhusudana Thakkura and others in 
the following centuries 2 . 


X. Materials far the Study ef Navya-Nytya, p. 6. 

2. M. M. Chakravarty, op. tit. 267-71 ; Materials for the Study 
of Navya-Nytya, 6-2 7 ; History of Navya-NyDya; Thakur, History 
of Mitkils, vol. II ( MS ) , Chap. V. 



CHAPTER III 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF JAINISM 

Introduction: 

As in the history of Buddhism, so in the history of Jainism* 
Mithila or North Bihar played a very significant pirt for cen¬ 
turies. Few places in India have stronger claims upon the 
veneration of both Jainas and Buddhists. Mahavlra, the 
twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the Jainas, and commonly spoken 
of as “the founder of the Jaina Church”, was a scion of the 
noble family of VaiSall where he was born and spent the early 
part of his life. It is, therefore, a place of pilgrimage for the 
Jainas just as Saran&tha and other places associated with 
the life of the Buddha are of the Chinese, Burmese and 
the Buddhists of other countries. Thus, VaiSall is to the 
Jainas what Jarusalem is to the Christians and Mecca to- 
to the Muslims. The tragedy, however, is that Brahmamcal 
works and traditions ignore Vai$&li, and we do not come 
across any remarkable event in the history of orthodox 
Hinduism which seems to be connected with the locality. 
In the 7th century A. D., when Yuan Chwang visited this 
place, the region abounded in Hindu temples, Buddhist 
monasteries, mostly dilapidated and deserted, and numerous 
Jaina establishments. The Nirgrantha monks are said to 
have still lived at Vaigall in large numbers. Neither had it 
become a place of pilgrimage to the Jainas in modern days* 
such as Pavapurl in the Patna district where Mahavlra died 
or Camps near Bhagalpur 1 , nor had any body cared to look 
for the Jaina antiquities there till recently. The archaeologists 
have betrayed a colossal indifference towards searching 
for Jaina remains on this site. As a matter of fact, they 
have concentrated their efforts exclusively on tracing Buddhist 
remains and holy places as described in Buddhist works and 
in the accounts of travellers like Yuan Chwang and others. 

1. ASI. Report, 1903-04, p. 87. 
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Their reports on the whole have nothing to support or con¬ 
firm Bas&rh area as being the birth-place of Jainism 1 — a 
fact which is otherwise evidenced by volumes of literary 
sources. In the following lines, we propose to discuss in 
detail the various literary and archaeological sources which 
have a strong bearing on the rise and spread of Jainism in 
North Bihar, hitherto ignored and uncared for. 

Vaisali: The Birth-place of Mahavira : 

The importance of Vai$all does not lie only in its being 
the capital-seat of a strong and well-organised republic but 
also in its being a very great centre of the currents and cross¬ 
currents of various religious thoughts and philosophies. 
VaiSah, the ancient seat of the Licchavis and the erstwhile 
capital of republican Videha 2 , first of all, emerges into history 
as the sacred birth place of Vardham&na Mahavira, one of 
the great leaders of Jainism. He was bom at Kundagr&ma, 
one of the three districts of VaiSail 3 and belonged to the 
Jflatrika clan 4 . He, therefore, came to be known as Vesalie 
or Vaisalika meaning a native of VaiSail, or the first citizen 
of Vai$all 5 . His father, Siddh&rtha was the Chief ( Kulapati ) 
of the Naya clan ( Jflatrika clan) whose wife TriSala was 
sister of Cetaka, king of Vai$all. She is called Vaidehl, or 
Videhadatta, because she belonged to the ruling family of 
Videha, and hence Mahavira is also known by various mater¬ 
nal names such as Videha, Vuidehadatta, Videhajatya and 
Videhasukumara 6 . 

1. V. A. Smith, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. XII, 

pp. 567-68 ( New York, 1921 ) 

2. For a detailed geographical and historical account of ancient 
MithilS, see the writer’s book. History of Mithiltt , pp. 2 ff ; Supra , 
Chap. I. 

3. For other details about VaifSIT, see Ibid., Chap. Ill, 

4. Hoe rale, UvZsagadasdo ( Bibliotheca Indica Scries ) , pp. 3-6. 

5. Sntra-Krtnhga, 1, 3. 

6. AcSmhgasUlra, 389, “fP-nTO-T °T PCNtffB 3WTT Wlf^£- 

tfrfl °i ftrfcr -ffOj # — ftRR»r r? 

fari” Also see J. C. Jain, Life in Ancient India as depicted in 
the Jaina canons, pp. 254, 356. 


6 
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The story of Mahavlra’s birth is as interesting as the story 
of Buddha’s birth. It is said, one night RSnl TriSala dreamt 
of an ox, an elephant, a lion, a garland of flowers, Lak§ml 
(the Goddess of wealth ) , the moon, the sun, the flag, a 
pond and the o:ean of milk etc. When the Panditas heard 
of her dreams, they prophesied that she would give birth to 
an extra-ordinary child who would be a great conqueror or a 
great teacher. The prophesy turned out to be too true. 

Mah&vlra was born of TriSala in 561 B. C. He was mar¬ 
ried to YaSodS, the daughter of Samantavira, of village 
Basantapura. Ten years after his marriage, he was blessed 
with a daughter, Priyadariana. Two years later he gave up 
his life of luxury and pleasures and dedicated himself to a 
life of austerities and after twelve years of severe penance 
he attained Divine Light at the age of 42 at the village Ambhi- 
ka on the bank of the river — Rajupalika. After propagat¬ 
ing his mission for 31 years he attained nirvana at Pavapurl, 
near Patna at the age of seventy-two. 

From the above accounts it is clear beyond doubt that 
MahSvlra was an inhabitant of VaiSall ( from his father side ) 
and a citizen of Videha or MithilS ( from his mother side ) x 

1. For a detailed discussion of MahSvIra’s birth-place, see Jacobi, 
Jama Saras, pt. 11 , ( SBE. Vol. XXII, Intro, x-xin ); Ency¬ 
clopaedia of Religion 0 Ethics., Vol. VII. p. 466; Hoernle, 
UoisagadasSo, pp. 3-6; Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, pp. 2 1— 
22, 28; Smith in JRAS, 1902, pp. 282-83, 286-87; CHI. I. 
p. 157; Roclchill, Ufe of Buddha, p. 62; ASR, Vols. I & XVI; 
1903-04. pp. 81-122; 1913-14, pp. 98-186; Dasgupta, A 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 173; Rabula SSnkrtySyana, 
Darsana-digdarsana ( Hindi ), p. 492; B. C. Law, Mahzdira : His 
Life and Teachings, pp. 19 ff; C. J. Shab, Jainism in North India, 
pp. 23-24; Homage to Vai'sati ( ed. Mathur and Mishra ), pp. 
4-B, 76-79, 85-90, 92-94, etc.; Sramana Bhagaenna MahUvtra 
( in 5 Vols. ); H. L. Jain, “Contribution of Jainism to Indian 
Culture" in JBRS. Vol. XLV, p. 4. 

Inipite of volumes of evidences supporting Vaitell as the 
birth-place of MahSvIra, P. C. Koy Choudhury ( Jainism in 
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Mithila or Videha, therefore, has a much greater claim on 
Mahavira whose personality and teachings rapidly built up 
VaiSall as a centre of Jainism and of the spiritual discipline 
and asceticism upon which it was based. Besides Mah&vira, 
BasupOjya, the twelfth Tlrthahkara is said to have attained his 
nirvSna at Campapura (Bhagalpur) and Namin&tha, the twenty- 
first Tlrthahkara was also bom in Mithila* Mahavira himself 
is said to have spent twelve rainy seasons in VaUall and six 
rainy seasons in Mithila. 1 

It will thus be seen that Ahga, Magadha, the territories 
of the Vrjji-Licchavis, the Mallas and the kingdom of Ka$I- 
Kosala were the scenes of wanderings of Mahavira and acti¬ 
vities of his Nirgrantha followers in the life - time of the 
Buddha. It is from the Buddhist texts that we learn that 
Mahavira and his immediate followers concentrated their 
religious activities in Rajagrha, Nalanda, Vesali ( Vaigall), 
Pava and Savatthi. We further learn that in VaiSall Mahavira 
had a large number of staunch supporters and followers among 
the Licchavis and the Videhans. 2 Some of his followers 
appear to be men of the highest position. The Vlnaya Pitaka 3 
says that Siha or Simha, a Licchavi general ( who was a follo¬ 
wer of the religion of Mahavira ) was afterwards converted to 
the Buddhist faith. Saccaka, a Nigantha, challenged the 
Buddha himself to a discussion on philosophical tenets before 
an assembly of five hundred Licchavis* We have thus numerous 
instances of such converts in Buddhist works, 5 as clearly point 
Bihar, pp. 1, 13-14 ) seems inclined to identify Kundalapura in 
Vaiialr or Videha with Kundalapura in NSlandS in Patna 
District—a view which has already been convincingly refuted 
by scholars as absurd and unwarranted. 

lit Kalpa-Sztra ( vide—Law, ep. eit., pp. 32 ff ). 

2. Law, Mahavira, pp. 7 ff. 

3. Vinaya Taxis, ( SBE . XVII), pp. 108 ff. 

4. Majjhima, I. 227-37. 

6. cf. Ah&Mara-mknya, II. 190-94. 200-2; Sampulta, V, 389- 
90; Ahguttara, III. 167-68; Psalms the Brethren, pp. 66, 106; 
Psalms of the Sisters, pp. 23-24, 79-80, 120-21, 126; Ahguttara, 
V. 133; Majjhima, III, 68-70. 
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to the great influence of Mahavlra on the life of the people, 
high and low, in VaiSall and Videha, even during the life-time 
of the Buddha. Further, according to the Jainas, Mithila or 
Videha was included in the Jaina Aryan countries. These 
countries were known as Aryan for it is said that the Tittha- 
yaras, the Gakkavattis, the Baladevas and the Vusudevas were 
born here. These great men are said to have attained omnis¬ 
cience in these countries and by attending to their preaching 
a number of people were enlightened and had taken to ascetic 
life 1 . 

Vaiilll thus appears to have achieved an early reputation 
in the religious world of India and her teachers, devoted to the 
practice of uttermost penance and austerity preached by 
Mahavlra, the great apostle of this creed, had gained fame far 
and wide. It was the quest of a teacher that attracted the 
unknown Buddha, the Bodhisattva ( after he renounced the 
world and became a monk ) to Vaitell, then well-known for its 
abundance of teachers, 2 and it was there that he found in Alara 
KSlima, a native of VaiSall, his teacher 3 * who is said to have 
been “so advanced m meditation that sitting on the road, he 
did not hear or see even 500 carts rattling past him.’ -4 Accor¬ 
ding to Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddha found his first two 
teachers—Alara and Uddaka at Vai^all and under their tea¬ 
chings, even started his religious life as a Jaina. 5 His resort 
to a course of rigid austerities associated with Jainism and 
adoption of a way of life of a good Jaina, like Mahavlra, 
undoubtedly speaks of his Jaina beginnings on way to Nirvana. 
This extreme of mortification, however, told dangerously upon 
his health, and under compulsion of circumstances he bade 
good-bye to Jainism and ultimately discovered the well-known 
middle-path ( i.e. the path lying between the two extremes of 
self-torture and self-indulgence) for himself which soon became 


1. J. C. Jain, op. cit. pp. 260-51. 

2. R. K, Mookerji m Homage lo VaiStUi, p. 6. 

3. UahSeastu . 11,118. 

4* Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta, IV. 3 S. 

5. Quoted, R. K.. Mookerjee, op. tit. p. 6. 
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tbe dominating force of the new Order. These slender threads 
of evidences, when knit together, leave no doubt that Vaiiail 
and Videha had been a very prominent centre of Jaina activi¬ 
ties long before the rise and spread of Buddhism. 

Socio-religions Condition : 

Scholars generally believe that Jainism like Buddhism was 
borne of discontent and hatred against Brahmanism. The 
fact, however, remains that the orthodox Brahmanas in 
general were not so hostile to Jainism as they had been towards 
Buddhism through out the centuries. Mahavlra was nodoubt the 
founder of Jainism as it exists today, but he had been preceded 
by several Jinas of whom PirSvandtha the twenty - third 
Tlrthanknra and unmediate predecessor of Mahavlra, may at 
least be said to have been an historical figure. In other words. 
Jainism was not a revolt in the strict sense of the term against 
the existing Brahmanical hierarchy. On the other hand, the 
creed had already originated and spread though it received a 
great impetus with the advent of Mahavlra on the scene. Maha- 
vlra’s protest against caste-privileges nodoubt provoked the 
opposition of the Brahmanas who in turn criticised the Jaina 
religion and philosophy, but not so militantly and bitterly as 
they did Buddhism and its philosophy, 1 for the latter had 
adopted a much more aggressive missionary career than the 
former. Moreover, Mahavlra did not criticise the authority 
of the Vedas so strongly as did the Buddha. Infact, he 
supported casteism in a way and recognised the status of the 
Trivarija, i.e., the BrUhmana, the Ksatriya and the VaiSya. 

The socio-religious condition of North India in the 
time of Mahavlra and the Buddha was almost the same. The 
abuses begotten of the privileges of the caste-system and the 


1. For a detailed discussion of this aspect, see tbe writer’s paper, 
“A Brief Survey of Buddhism and Buddhist Remains in Mithila” 
in JBR5. ( Buddha Jayanti special Issue, Vol. II ); also see 
H. L. Jain’s paper, “Contribution of Jainism to Indian Culture” 
in JBRS . XLV, pp. 1-2. 
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monopoly held by the Brahmanas in matters of religion wore 
ultimately responsible for the growth of the deep-rooted insti¬ 
tution of priesthood which was vehemently attacked and 
ruthlessly criticised even by the great Upani$adic seers and 
philosophers including Janaka and YSjfiavalkya, the champions 
of the revolutionary reforms in Brahmanism during the Upani- 
?a dic period. 1 Indeed, the Brahmana priests committed excesses 
in the name of the Yajfia-ceremony which gradually became more 
and more elaborate and involved. They went to such extreme 
as to unscrupulously call themselves bhudevas, i.e., gods born 
on the earth. 2 This state of affairs was not destined to continue 
for long. The appearance of Mahavlra and the Buddha on 
the socio-religious scene gave a rude setback to theBrahmanical 
pretensions and violently shook the society out of its bottom. 
This anti-Br5hmanic revolution, whatever may have been its 
cause, was certainly an expression of the general ferment of 
thought fomented and inspired to a great extent by the Ksatriya 
protest against the caste exclusiveness of the Brahmanas. This 
is further corroborated by the fact that “the pioneers of this 
new system probably drew their suggestions from the sacrificial 
creed and from the upanisads and built their system indepen¬ 
dently by them own rational thinking.” 3 

These social abuses indulged in by the Brahmanas gave 
Mahivlra a splendid chance to preach the Dharma of ParSva 
after a slight modification. He taught man to look not beyond 
himself for hope and aid. His teaching proved so effective 
that even a section of the Brahmanas are said to have recog¬ 
nised him as a great teacher. 4 According to C. V. Vaidya, 

1. We have elsewhere thoroughly dealt with this aspect {Ibid}. Abo 
see the writer's book, History of Mithiln, pp. 94-97. 

2. Ibid. 

S. S. N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy , Vol. I, p, 210. 
For other details see Mum Ratnaprabha Vijaya, iramana Bhagao3na 
Mahdetra, Vol. 1, pt. 1. pp, 60-53. 

4. Kalparsvtra ( Sukhabodhiks-pka ), pp. 112, 18 “ffg: srqpngzf,... 

cur .f^: 
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“intellectual Br&hraapas also joined the ranks of Jainas as of 
Buddhists from time to time owing to conviction as well as for 
honour, and contributed to the maintenance of this reputation 
of the Jainas for learning. 1 2 ” But Jainism -gradually spread 
among the poor and the lowly as it emerged as a strong protest 
against caste-privileges. In the eyes of Mah&vlra, the Brah- 
manas and the Madras, the high and the low, were the same. 
He recognised the Br&hmana not by birth but by proper action 
or qualification. Accordingly, a low-born CSnd&la, possessing 
requisite qualifications, could enjoy the highest position in the 
society. Moreover, Jainism, like Brahmanism, is also based 
on the same dogmas of the transmigration of soul and 
seeks for deliverance from the endless succession of rebirth®. 
But it does not agree with the Brahmanic penances and absti¬ 
nences to achieve it, while it aims at attaining, not union with 
the Universal spirit, but Nirvana, i.e., absolute release from 
all bodily forms and activities. 3 This difference is, however, 
minor and, above all, it is distinguished by its relation to 
castes. Mahivlra neither opposed them nor accepted every 
thing as it were. According to him, men are born in lower 
and higher castes, determined by their sins or good works in a 
former existence, but by a life of purity and love, by becoming 
a spiritual man, every one may attain atonce the highest 
salvation. In accordance with this doctrine caste made no 
difference to him and he looked for a man even in the 
Candala. 4 5 

Miseries and sufferings of existence beset all alike : there 
is no escape from them. He, therefore, preached the law of 
grace for all. Caste-system, according to him, was just circum¬ 
stantial and it is easy for a spiritual man to break the fetters 
of this system.® The gift of supernormal vision was no mono- 

1. HMl, Vol. ill, p. <06. 

2. SBE, XXII, 213. 

3. Haribhadra in his Saddariana-satmueaya, V, 52, says : 

“srrsiftufr 

4. UttarZdhyayana, XII, 1; SBE. XIV. 50 : 

..** 

5. C. J. Shah, Jainism in Xforth India, p. 20. 
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poly of any order or caste or sex, and in this matter he 
made no distiction between men and men or between men 
and women. 1 2 Further, the Jama belief has been that a Jina 
must always come from a Ksatriya or some such noble family. 
In other words, Mah&vlra though did not support the age-old 
caste-system, yet did not oppose it so vehemently as did the 
Buddha which provoked strong reaction from the Brahmanas 
and culminated in a bitter wordy duel for centuries which was 
ultimately responsible for the growth and development of 
Indian logic and philosophy. 

The Age of Logical Disputation : 

Coming to the philosophical disputations, it is true, some¬ 
times the Jaina and the BrShmanual philosophers have criti¬ 
cised each other, but this seems more by way of passing 
reference than deliberate attempt on the part of the philosophers 
belonging to two different schools. Mahavlra encouraged his 
followers in the study of the Purvas and in developing their 
power of reasoning and arguing. From the Buddhist records 
we learn that there were some able and powerful disputants 
among the Nirgrantha recluses and lay-disciples. a The 
mediaeval logic was almost entirely in the hands of the Jainas 
and the Buddhists. For one thousand years, from 600 B. C. 
to 400 A. D., the Jainas and the Buddhists were fully occupied 
in questions of metaphysics and religion though there are 
occasional references to logic in their works of that period. 
“At about 400 A.D. began an epoch when they seriously took 
up the problems of logic, and all the texts-books on the Jaina 
and the Buddhist systems of logic date at or after that time.” 3 
The scenes of activities of the Jaina loei> ians belonging to the 
Svetambara sect were at UjjainI (Malwa) and Valabhl (Gujrat) 
whereas the Digambaras confined their activities to Pataliputra 
and Dravida including the Karnataka about the 8th cent. A. D. 
The Nyuyavatara of Siddhasena DivSkara, dated c. 533 A.D. 


1. Law, Mahtlvlra, p. 44. 

2. Majjhima-MkBya, I. 227, 374-75. 

3. Vldyabhujana, Indian Logie : Mediaeval School, Intro, xviii. 
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may be said to be the first systematic work on the Jaina logic 1 , 
although the real founders of the mediaeval logic were the 
Buddhists®. 

ddhasena Div&kara ( c. 533 A. D. ) for the first ftime laid 
the foundation of a science called logic ( Nyctya ) among the 
Jainas by compiling a treatise, NyByQva&ra consisting of 32 
stanzas, referred to above. He is also credited by the Jainas 
with having converted Vikramaditya to the Jaina faith. Accor¬ 
ding to VidyabhOsana, he was no other than K$apanaka, a 
Jaina sage, who is traditionally known to have been one of 
the nine gems that adorned the court of Vikramaditya 3 . 

Samantabhadra ( 603 A. D. ) was another great Jaina logi¬ 
cian of Digambara sect who composed the famous commentary 
on Umasvati’s TattvBrthudhigama-Stitra called Gandhasti-Maha- 
bhfisya. The introductory part is known as Devagamastotra 
or Aptamimamsa which, besides elaborately discussing the 
logical principles, also presents a review of the contemporary 
schools of philosophy including the Advaitavdda*. The cele¬ 
brated Maithila philosopher V&caspati MiSra (1) has also cited 
Aptamlmrmsn in explaining SamkarScarya’s criticism of the 
Sy&dvada doctrine in the Vedanta-Sutra 5 . Samantabhadra is 
further mentioned by JinaSena in the Adipurana ( c. 838 A.D. ) 
and is referred to by Kumlrila who was a contemporary of the 
great Buddhist logician, Dharmaklrti. 

1. Ibid. Intro, xix. 

2. For details see the writer‘spaper “Buddhism in Mithils” in JBRS, 
Buddha Ja-yanti Special Issue, Vol. II ; VidyEbhu$ana, op, si;. 

Z. VidySbhusana, op. cit. pp. 14-16. In the Paheatantra and other 
BrShmanical works as well as in the AuadnnakalpalaiS and other 
Buddhist Sanskrit works the Jaina ascetics are nicknamed as 
KSapanaka ( see Ibid. p. 16, fn. 1 ). 

4. AptamTm1ms3. v. 24 : lit 

6. Bhnmalt ( Bibliotheca Indlca ), p. 468 s 

fcnifa Prsrv fitr” 

For further details, see VidyEbhtlfana. op. til. p. 23, fn. 2 & 3 . 
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Akalanka or Akalankadeva or Akalankacandra (c. 750 A*D.) 
was yet another famous Jaina logician belonging to the Digam- 
bara sect who wrote a commentary on AptamimamsH known as 
Asta-satl, which is supposed to be “a most precious work on 
the Jaina philosphy 1 .” It deals mainly with logic. It is said, 
once he was involved in a controversy with a Buddhist logician 
whom he ultimately defeated and discomfitured in a heated 
debate 2 . 

Vidyananda, a Digambara logician of Pataliputra ( c. 800 
A. D. ) has been mentioned by the great Hindu philosopher, 
MadhavScSrya in his Sarvadar&ana-sarhgrahcP. In his Aptami - 
m3msSlankpti, also known as Astasahairi, an exhaustive sub¬ 
commentary on the Aptarriirrmmsft he has strongly criticised the 
doctrines of the Samkhya, Yoga, Vai$e$ika, Advaita, Mim5£b- 
saka, and Saugata, Tathagata or Bauddha philosophy and has 
referred to Dign&ga, Udyotakara Dhamaklrti, PrajflSkara, 
Bhartrhari, Babarasvaml, Prabhakara and Kum&rila* 

PrabhScandra ( c. 825 A. D.) of the Digambara sect in his 
famous logical treatise, Prameya-kamala-martQrjda, a commen¬ 
tary on Pariksamukha-sUtra of Manikya Nandi, has referred to 
and criticised the views of BhagavSna Upavarsa, Sabarasvaml, 
Bhartrhari, BSna, Kumarila, Prabhakara, Dignaga, Udyotakara, 
Dharmaklrti and others. 8 

Mallavadin ( c. 827 A. D. ) of the Svetambara sect was 
the famous author of a commentary on the Buddhist logical 
treatise, Nysyabindu-tika called Dharmottara-tippanaka. ' That 
sometimes there was a bitter clash or wordy duel between the 
Buddhists and the Jamas is clearly evidenced by a Jaina legend 
relating to the life of this Jama philosopher. Accordingly, we 
are told that Malla was the son of king Siladitya’s sister and 
was called Vadin or logician as he had, by virtue of his unri¬ 
valled debating genius, vanquished the Buddhists in a dispute 

1. Ibid, p. 26. 

2. Ibid, p. 26. 

3. Trans, by Cowell and Gough, p. 66. 

4. AuasHhairi, Chap. I. 

6. Vidyabhusana, op. tit, p, 34, fn. 1-3. 
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and had re-established the Jaina faith and brought to its former 
glory the great figure of SdinStha on Mount Satruftjaya ( in 
KathiSwar ) l . 

The Buddhists apart, often there was a clash among the two 
sects of the Jainas themselves. We have reference to Pradyumna 
Suri ( c. 980 A. D.) of the Svetambara sect, said to have been 
a very great logician, “who, using sharp logical expressions, 
made his irrelevant opponents to sweat and thereby to be cured 
of the fever of pride” 2 . Moreover, from M&nikya Candra’s 
PcirSvanatha-caritra we learn that Pradyumna defeated the 
Digambaras of Venkapatta in the presence of the King of that 
province, and in all he had to his credit, eightyfour triumphs 
in disputations over his rivals 3 4 . 

Abhayadeva Suri ( c. 1000 A. D. ) of the Svetambara sect 
was yet another eminent logician and author of Vada-mahOrrjava 
(Ocean of Discussions) who is described as “a lion that roamed 
at ease in the wild forest of books on logic. That the rivers of 
various conflicting opinions might not sweep away the path of 
the good, Abhayadeva wrote his Vada-mahBrnava We have, 
however, no reference to any logical disputation that took 
place between him and the Buddhist and the HiDdu logicians, 
though he has criticised their views in his work. 

Deva Suri, also known as Vadipravara (the foremost of 
disputants ) of the Svetambara sect and author of the well- 
known work on logic, Pramana-naya-tattvalokankara had defeated 
the Digambara Kumuda-Candracarya in a dispute over the 
salvation of women 3 —a fact which clearly points to the bitter 
hostility between the two different sects of the same faith. 

Candraprabha Suri (c. 1102 A. D.), the contemporary of 
Hemacandra Sun ( 1088-1172 A. D.), was the author of 
several works on logic, including the Prameya-ratnakosa and 


2. Ibid. p. 36. 

3. Ibid. p. 36. 

4. Ibid. p. 37. 
6. Ibid. p. 38. 
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Nyty&vatSravivrti. The latter is an excellent commentary 
on Siddhasena DivSkara’s NyaySvatUra in which he has strongly 
criticised the views of the Buddhist logicians like Dharmottara, 
Arcana and others and also the views of Saugata, Naiyayika, 
Mimafcsaka, VaiSesika, Samkhya, Carvfika, Bauddha, Akjapada, 
Brahmav&di etc. Following him, Nemicandra Kavi (c. 1150 
A. D.), who is said to have been a great teacher of logic, 
criticised the views of Kanada, the great Hindu philosopher 1 . 

Snand Suri and Amaracandra Suri ( 1093-1150 A. D. ), 
who were nick-named Tiger-cub ( Vyaghra-siiuka ) and Lion- 
cub ( Simhahsuka) are said to have been two great Jaina 
logicians 2 whom the celebrated Maithila philosopher, GangeSa 
Upadhyaya, the founder of the Navya-Nyaya school, has 
mentioned in his Tattvacintamani under Sirhha-Vyaghri-Laksana 
of Vyapti. 

Haribhadra Suri (c. 1168 A. D.) was another famous 
SvetSmbara Jaina logician who wrote several treatises on logic 
including Saddariana-samuccaya. In the chapter on Bauddha - 
dariana he has referred to the views of Dignaga, Dharmaklrti, 
and others. Moreover, the six systems treated by him are 
(i) Bauddha, (ii) Naiyayika, (iii) SSmkhya, (iv ) Jaina, 
( v ) Vateesika and ( vi) Jaiminlya. He is said to have pro¬ 
tected the word of the Arhats like a mother by his 1,400 
works. He has used the word, viraha (separation or sorrow ) 
as his mark in the last verse of each of his works. A Br&hmana 
by birth, he was one of the greatest champions of the Jaina 
faith, and had sent his two pupils, Haihsa and Paramahamsa 
as missionaries of the Jaina faith who are said to have been 
slain in the Bho{a country ( Tibet ) by the ,* anatical Buddhists 
whom they sought to convert. It was because of the sorrow 

1. Patsvanathacarilra, ( quoted, Ibtd, p. 47, fn. I ). 

2. Cf. the following verse : 

qrfVral surra; 

( Quoted, ibid , p. 47, fa, 4 ). 
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emanating from their death that he used the word v/rfifta 1 . 
The incident further shows that sometime the wordy duel 
between the Jainas and the Buddhists culminated in* violent 
bloodshed and deaths on either side. 

Mallisena Suri ( 1292 A. D.), in his commentary SyadvOda- 
maHjari which contains an exposition of the Prama^a, Saptabhan- 
glnayaetc., criticised Aksapada’s theory of Pranana , Cala, Jsti, 
NigrahasthSna etc. He has also bitterly attacked the doctrines 
of the Sdmkhya, Jaiminlya, Vedanta, Yogacira, Madhyamika, 
C&rvaka etc. JMnacandra ( 1350 A. D. ) also criticised the 
Buddhist logicians including Dignaga and others. Gunaratna 
( 1409 A. D. ), another Svetambara Jaina logician has in his 
Saddar&ana-samuccaya-vrtti criticised a host of Buddhist and 
Hindu logicians including Dignaga, Dharmaklrti, the Maithila 
philosophers like Aksapada, Udyotakara, Vacaspati, Udayana 
and others. He was followed by Dhartnabhll$ana ( 1600 A. D. ) 
and others who have also refuted the doctrines and view-, 
propounded by Buddhist and Hindu logicians 8 . 

The above account clearly shows that logical disputations 
among the Jainas and the Buddhists and the Hindus were the 
order of the day. But it was never so bitter between the 
Jainas and the Hindus, as it was between the Buddhists and 
the Hindus which we have dwelt at length in other 
places 8 . As a matter of fact, the Sramana—Munis (the Jainas) 
and the Vedic Rsis “continued to flourish through the earlier 
ages of our history side by side, being more or less equally 
honoured by the people, inspite of the differences in their 
ideals and practices*”. It is true, a certain amount of rivalry 
and intolerance seems to have developed between the two 
schools, “as their ideologies became more and more sharply 
marked, but in the public mind, both the R$is and the Munis 
remained objects of reverence, so that gradually the terms 

1. Vide-Sa^dariarunamuetaya, Intro. ( Chowkhamba series, Baaaras ). 

2. VidyiTbbnsana, ep. cit., pp. 60-66. 

S. Vide-tbe writer’s paper in JBRS, Buddha-Jayanti Special Issue, 
Vol. II, referred to in the preceding pages. 

4. H. L. Jain, tp. tit., p. 2. 
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became synonymous and interchangeable” and the Sramanas 
themselves in course of time began to claim that they were 
really the true Brahmanas 1 . Any way, these disputations proved 
a great boon to Hindu philosophy as they tremendously 
helped the growth and development of Indian logic. 

Royal Patronage : A Historical Survey 

Though no Agoka or Harsa rose .to champion the cause 
of Jainism with missionary zeal and vigour, we have nonethe¬ 
less, several instances of kings embracing this faith of the 
Jamas. The Jaina sources suggest that Pargvanatha himself 
was the son of one ASvasena, a king of Kagl 2 . By virtue of 
his descent, Pargva’s influence in royal families must have 
been great and in no way less than during the days of his 
successor, Mahavlra. 

The SutrakrtMga and other Jaina canonical works say that 
Pargva had a large number of adherents in and about Magadha 
even in the days of Mahavlra whose very family was attached 
to the religion of Pargva 3 . Mah&vlra had to face some of 
these adherents and win them over to his reformed church in 
the sixth cent. B. C. 

Like P5rgva, MahSvira also belonged to the ruling dynas¬ 
ties of the age. The sixteen MahSjanapadas included the eight 
confederate clans known as Afthakula of whom the Videhans, 
the Licchavis, the Jfl&trikas and the Vajjis proper were most 
important. We have already shown above his relations with 
the Videhans as described in the Jaina Sutras*. Besides the 
blood relationship, there are certain other indications in the 
Jaina canonical texts which definitely point to the Videhans 
taking a living interest in the Jaina church. Nimi ( or Nami 
or Nemi) the founder of the Janaka dynasty of Mithila 6 is 

1. Ibid., p. 2. 

2. C. J. Sbab, op. eit., pp. 82-83. 

3. Ibid, pp. 83-84. 

4. Cf. the Aomhsa-sntra, the KalpasUra , the UttarMyayanasUra etc. 

5. For other detail* regarding the Janaka dynasty of Mithils, see 
the writer’s book, History ef Mithiia, chap, II. 
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represented in the laina Satras as having embraced Jainism. 
The Uttartidhyayana-stttra 1 says that “Nami humbled himself ; 
enjoined by Sukra in person, the king of Videha ( MithilS ) 
left the house and took upon him Sramtmahood ” 2 . Besides, we 
have already noted above that Mah&vlra had spent six rainy 
seasons in MithilS. On the basis of these evidences we can 
safely conclude that if not all, atleast a section among the 
Videhas, were ardent followers of this faith. 

Besides the Videhans, the Licchavis along with the JMtrikas 
must have come directly under the influence of the teaching 
of Mah&vlra. The cases of TrUal&, Siddhartha, Cetaka, 
Cellana and others, cited above, suggest that the Licchavis 
had a distinct sympathy and respect for the Jainas. Further¬ 
more, Cellana, one of the seven daughters of King Cetaka, was 
married to Bimbis&ra, with the result that both of them became 
ardent Jainas. 3 And, the other six daughters of Cetaka married 
to different kings are also said to have been strong supporters 
and followers of Jainism*. 

Camps, the capital of Anga ( modern Bhagalpur ), was 
yet another important centre of Jaina activities where Maha- 
vlra spent three rainy seasons and where VasupQjya, the twelfth 
Tlrthahkara was born and died. There are signs of old and 
new Jaina temples of both the Digambara and the Svetambara 


1. IX. 61 ; XVIII. 45 (SBE. XIV. pp. 41, 87); also see, 

Meyer, Hindu Talss, pp. 147-69. 

2. IX. 61, We have the following verse s 

This Nanu or NaminStha has also been identified with J ana ka 
or MahSjanaka II of the MahSjanaka Jstaka ( J. C. Jain, Life 
in ancient 'India as depiettd in the Jaina Canons, p. 372 fn. 6-6, 
p. 377 ). This view is controversial as the Buddhist texts also 
claim him to be a follower of Buddhism. For other views, see 
Sramana BhagavSna MahnvXra, Vol. I, pL I., {$40, 

3. C. J. Shah, ep. cit„ pp. 88 ff. 

4. Ibid. 
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sects built for VasupBjya and other Tirthmkaras 1 . From the 
UvVsagadasQo and the Antagadadascio we learn that there was 
a temple called Punnabhadda ( which we have dealt with in 
the following lines ) at CampS in the time of Sudharman, one 
of the eleven disciples of Mahavira, who succeeded him as 
the head of the Jaina sect after his death 2 3 . It is said that the 
town was visited by Sudharman, at the time of Kunika Aj&ta- 
Satru who went there barefooted to see the Gan.idhara outside 
the city which was again visited by Sudharman's successors' 1 . 

It may thus be rightly said that it was through the ruling 
dynasty of VaUall or the Licchavis that Mahavira got solid 
support from all directions in his early days, and “it was 
through them that the religion of Mahavira had spread over 
Sauvira, Ahga, Vatsa, Avanti, Videha and Magadha, all of 
which were the most powerful kingdoms of the time 4 ”. The 
Buddhist works, therefore, do not mention Cetaka, though they 
have a lot to tell us about different aspects of VaiSall in general. 
Jacobi, therefore, rightly suggests that “the Buddhists took no 

notice of him as his influence.was used in the interest of 

their rivals. But the Jainas cherished the memory of the 
maternal uncle and patron of their prophet, to whose influence 
we must attribute the fact that VaiSall used to be a stronghold 
of Jainism, while being looked upon by the Buddhists as a 
seminary of heresies and dissent 5 6 ”. 

The Jaina sources also tell us that like the Videhas and the 
Licchavis, the Mallas were also devotedly attached to Maha¬ 
vira. The KalpasUtra says that the nine Mallikas or Malla 
chiefs, like the Licchavis, also observed fast and instituted 
an illumination to mark the passing away of the great Jina. 
From thei AntagadadasZo we further learn that the Mallikas, 

1. Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 
pp. 44-45. 

2. Hoernle, II, p. 2. 

3. C. J. Shab, pp. 94-95. 

4. Ibid. p. 9*. Dey, Moles on Ancient Ahga., p. 322; Buhler, Indian 

sect\<tf Jainas, p. 27. 

6. SBE. Intro, xtii; C.J. Sbab, pp. 99-108. 
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along with the Ugras, the Bhogas, the K?atriyas, and the 
Licchavis went to receive Aritthanemi or ArHganetnl (the king 
of Videha ?), the twenty-second Tlrthankara when the latter had 
been to the city of BSravai 1 2 3 . And, this was also the case with the 
Ganar&jSs of K8fi and Kosala 8 . Bimbisira, Nandas, Candra- 
gupta Maurya, Samprati, Kh&ravela and other powerful rulers 
are also represented to have been associated with the Jaitta 
church of MahSvira in the successive periods 8 . 

The late Sufiga and the early $aka-Ku$ipa periods ( c. 150 
B. C. - 100 A. D.) were remarkable in the history of VaiSfill 
as they “marked a phase of affluence and artistic activity on 
the site” 4 5 6 of the Garh area of BasSrh as its recent excavation 
indicates 8 . During the Gupta period it was an important 
administrative seat,which is proved by the Vai&ll seals and also 
by the reference in the epigraphic records of the Guptas. 
Moreover, the account of Fahien, ( A. D. 399-414 ), its fre¬ 
quent mention in an ancient Chinese source of A. D. 517® 
and the reports of excavations in 1903-04, 1913-14, 1950 
( February ) and s nee 1958, all refer to Vai&ll as being a 
prosperous provincial capital-city during the fourth, fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D., where followers of all religions lived 
peacefully. Later it presumably declined either due to the 
ravages of some invaders or natural calamity or calamities. 
The Garh area, however, seems to have been “deserted after 
the late Gupta period, i.e., in c. 600 A. D. 7 ”. 


1. Barnett, The Antagoda-dasHo and Anuttarexavaiya~Jas3e, p. #6. 

2. For details, see C. J. Shah, pp. 108-111. 

3. Ibid., pp. 112-86, 204-16 ; also cf. Report on KumrahUr Extata- 
tiens, 1961-82, pp. 10-11. 

4. VaiiDli Exsavalions ( Knshnadeva & V. K. Mishra ), I960, p. 3. 

5. A. S. Ahekar in JBRS < Puddha Jayanti Special Issue ), Vol. II, 
p. 606, fn. 8. 

6. Yogrndra Mishra, An Early History ef Vaiintt, p, 280. 

7. Vaiim Extavaliens, 1860, p, 8. This was also the period of the 

desertion of PstaUputra ( KumrahBr Exeavattans, p. 12. ) 


7 
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Yuan Chwang or Hiuen Tsiang { A. D. 629-645 ) visited 
Vaisaii in the seventh century A. D. and found that the capital- 
city of VaiSSll was to a great extent in ruins, but abounded in 
several hundred samgharumas which were mostly dilapidated. 
The followers of the Nirgranthas ( Jaina ascetics ) were, how¬ 
ever, very numerous 1 . Probably this is the last definite refe¬ 
rence to the existence of a good Jaina population at Vai3a.ll. 
During the P&la period we have evidences of certain images of 
Jaina Tlrthankaras being made and honoured here ( c. 750- 
1200) and Jaina writers like Jinasena ( eighth Vikrama era) 
and Gunabhadra ( ninth Vikrama era ) knew Kundapura to 
be in Vi deha 2 . 

During the time of the Guptas, however, a very important 
event connected with the Jaina history took place, as, it is said, 
the cononical and other literature of the Jainas was put 
down in writing during this period. On the basis of this 
account it can safely be concluded that the Jainas had by this 
time spread more or less all over India. Moreover, from the 
sixth century onwards, the inscriptions referring to the Jaina 
communities become very numerous. Yuan Chwang also 
records their spread in India and even outside in his accounts. 
All these show that the Jainas remained an important religious 
community to be reckoned with in the Indian society during 
this period and after. It seems, however, that by the 13th 
and 14th centuries A. D., the influence of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists had practically become non-existent in North Bihar 
and the adjoining regions, for we have no mention of the 
Jaina and the Buddhist followers in the account of Dharma- 
svaml, the famous Buddhist traveller (13th cent. A. D.) from 
Tibet, who refers to Tirhut as a “non-Buddhist kingdom.’’ 3 


1. S. Beal, Buddhist Records if the Western World, Vol. II, 1834, 

p. 66. 

2. Y. Muhra, op. tit., p . 230. 

3. Biography of DharmasvUmin (ed. by G. Roerich), p. 60. 

For details, see Supra, chap. V. 
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Jaina Antiquities : 

Apart from the literary evidence, we have also numerous 
remains of Jaina art and architecture scattered all over Nor¬ 
thern India. As a matter of fact, "the Hindu art owes to them 
a great number of its most remarkable monuments. In the 
domain of architecture in particular they have reached a 
degree of perfection which leaves them almost without a 
rival.” 1 Though Bihar in general is rich in Jaina antiquities, 
we have, however, a very few remains in North Bihar which 
do not help us in presenting a connected history of Jaina art 
in this part of the country. It is indeed surprising that 
the modern site of Vai$5li is entirely devoid of any remains 
belonging to this religious order. According to Smith, “soma 
ten years ago two statues of Jaina Tlrthankaras, one seated] 
the other standing, were discovered about eight feet below the 
surface," 500 yards west of Baniya. 2 T. Block doubts its authen¬ 
ticity : “The only thing I could discover was that two images had 
been placed inside a mud-hut in the south-western corner of 
Chakraradas, from where they had been taken away more 
than ten years ago. Nobody could give me any impression 
as to what they represented, although the floor of the hut 
was still pointed out, and Mr. Garrick who refers to them 
(ASR. XVI. 91) tells us that he arrived late in the evening at 
the village when it was too dark to discern these statues.” 3 4 

We have, however, several references to Jaina antiquities 
in VaUall and its suburbs in the Jaina literature. The Uvasaga- 
dasBo* says that the Jflatrikas possessed a Jaina temple, outside 
their settlement at Kollaga bearing the name of DQipalisa. 
Celya is the term used for Jaina temple which, according to 
Hoernle, means “properly the name of a Jaina temple or 
sacred shrine, but commonly applied to the whole sacred 
enclosure containing a garden, grove or park (Ujjama, Vam- 


1. Guennot, La Rtligion Djaina, p. 279. 

2. JfRAS. 1902, p. 282. 

3. ASI. Report, 1903-04, p. 87. 

4. Hoernle, i, p. 2. 
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satyda or Vana-kkajtda), a shrine and attendants’ houses.”* 
This religious establishment might have been kept up for the 
accomodation of Mahavlra on his periodical visits along with 
his disciples to Kupdapura or VaiSail. 2 

Like the Buddhist tradition, the Jaina traditions also refer 
to the practice of erecting stQpas over the ashes of the Jainas. 
One such stflpa existed at Vaiiall, dedicated to the Jaina Muni 
Suvrata, 3 and another at Mathura dedicated to SuparSvanStha. 4 
Stflpa-worship in Jainism seems have been a predominant 
feature. The Avaiyaka COrni B , while referring to the above 
stOpa at Vai&li, gives the story of the ‘Thubha’ in illustrations 
ofParinamika Buddhi. The Avaiyaka Niryukti 6 merely gives 
the catch-word, ‘Thubha’ “which shows that the author of 
the Niryukti knew of the stupa of Muni Suvrata at VaigalT’. 7 
Moreover, recent excavations at Kaugambl and VaiSall have 
shown that the so-called Northern Black Polished ware was 
available in different colours and sometimes painted also. 
Though we are not very certain about the centre of this techni¬ 
que or the place of its origin, it seems, however, quite probable 
that it was Magadha*. 

According to some scholars, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that Cetiya in the Buddhist passages of the Mahdparl- 
nibbana Sutta 9 and the Dtgha NikBya™ referred to funeral 
mounds or stQpas only of Udena, Sattambaka and others 11 . 
The Bahuputtika-cetiyam in the Mahfiparinibbam Sutta may be 

1. Ibid, Ii, p. 2, fn. 4. For different interpretations of this term, 
see U. P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, pp, 43-55, 

2. C. J. Shah, p. 106. 

3. AcasyakirCsrni ofJinadSsa (c. 676 A. DJ, pp. 223-17, 667. 

4. U. P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, p. 9. 

5. Infra, fn 4. 

6. Vv. 949-61; Haribhadra’s Vrlti, 437; Ivalyaka-Corm, p. 567. 

7. U. P. Shah, up. eit. p. 62. 

8. Ibid. p. 5 1. 

9. Chap, III, Sections 36-37 

10. II. 113. Also see Law, Geography ef Early Buddhism, Appg, 

11. U. P. Shah, op. cil , p. 65. 
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said to be identical with the Caitya of the same name at Vtf&lS 
( VaiSfill) and MithilS referred to in the Jaina Bhagavatl and 
Vipnka Sutras. This Bahuputtikft or Bahuputrika Caitya was 
dedicated to a goddess of a name who was a prototype of 
the later Buddhist Hirtti. “Some of these Buddhist cetiyss 
were, therefore, similar to the PQrnabhadra Caitya described 
in the AupapStika Sutra ’V called a Yak§a-ayatana after the 
well-known ancient Yaksas, PQrnabhadra and M&nibhadra by 
Jaina commentators. 

The description of this PQrnabhadra Caitya, as given in the 
Aupapatika Satrap supports more or less the interpretations 
advanced by Hoernle, quoted above. It is said that this 
Caitya was in the Udy&na or park, called Xmradalavana, 
situated to the north-east of the city of Camps. It was very 
old in age ( ciratha), recognised by people of the ancient 
{ porana), famous, praised everywhere, and jhnta z . It was 
decorated with an umbrella ( or umbrellas), banners, bells, 
flags, atipatskss ( flags surmounted on flags ), whisks or brushes 
of peacock-feathers ( lamapatthaga) and having a railing 

{ vitardiku-vedika ), .It was sprinkled all over with perfumed 

water, and garlands were hung; it was odorous with flowers of 
five colours, and with burning incense of kslaguru kundurukka 

and turukka .It was haunted by actors, dancers, experts in 

mimics (vidambaka), ballad-singers,... lute-players and min¬ 
strels. Many people visited the shrine which deserved praise, 
offerings, worship with sandal-paste etc., gifts, adoration and 

respect.It deserved a gift of a share from sacrifices.On 

all sides of it was a big forest-grove f vanakhanda ) with a 
central big A£oka tree ( a caitya vpksa ) with a Prthvi-Sild-patta 
under it attached to its stem. 4 

1. Ibid. p. 65 

2 StUras, 2-6. 

3. U. P Shah ( op. eit. p. 65 ) is inclined to believe that the term 
jhsta probably meant “of the JiZUr people” of which MahSvTra 
was a celebrated scion. The description tends to suggest that it 
was probably DVtpoliuti, buvlt by the JfiStrikas, outside their 
settlement at KollSga, referred to above. 

4. For details, see U. P. Shah, op. tii, ( section on Ceitj<rtfisas ) r 
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Recently an image oF MahSvlra (in black basalt stone ) of 
the PSla period was discovered at VaiSSll which is now kept in 
a modern temple situated to the west of Vaiiall-garh near a 
tank. This image is respectfully worshipped in the name of 
J&inendra by the Jainas who flock there from all over the 
country 1 . We have reference to another Jaina image discovered 
in VaiSSll 2 and many more in recent excavations conducted 
under the auspices of the K. P. Jayaswal Institute, Patna. 
Moreover, innumerable clay-sealings and seal-impressions of 
more than 120 varieties, mostly of unbaked clay were found 
by Drs. Block, Spooner and others in course of excavations at 
the site. Jainism undoubtedly had a very great influence in 
the area during the period to which these relics belong. But 
no definite evidence of Jaina antiquities can be ascertained on 
the basis of these huge finds. Besides these, we have no infor¬ 
mation regarding any other Jaina antiquities discovered in the 
area in recent times. 3 Jayamangaiagarh ( North Monghyr ) is 
popularly believed to have been an ancient seat of the Jainas*, 
thought we have no definite corroborative evidence, literary 
or archaeological, to support or reject this traditional view. 
The Mauryan ruler Samprati is also held by tradition as a great 
patron of the Jainas and builder of numerous Jaina temples 5 , 
but unfortunately no remains are extant today. 

In the case of Bhagalpur district, the ancient Anga DeSa 
( some portions of which definitely formed parts of ancient 

1. This information was kindly given to me by my friend, Dr. B. S. 
Verma, Research Fellow, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
Patna. 

2. P. C. Roy Chaudhury, Jatnhm m Bihar, p. 99. 

3. My friend Sri Sachchidanand Sahay M. A. formerly Lecture- 
Guide in the Patna Museum ( now Curator, Museum of the 
Deptt. of A. I. H. & Arch , Patna University ) informs me that 
there is not a single piece of Jaina antiquities from North Bihar 
in the Patna Museum. 

4. For the antiquities, history etc. of JayamangalSgarh, see G. D. 

College Bulletin Senes, Nos. 1-4. 

6. Bjhal'Kalpa-bhSsya, vol. III. gSthSs 3285-88, pp. 017-21. 
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Mttbilfi) we have a few Jaina antiquities. Mand&ra Hill is 
supposed to be one of the sacred places of the Jainas. It Was 
here that VasupBjyanStha* the twelfth Tlrthahkara attained his 
nirvana. The top of this hill is a great object of Veneration 
for tiie Jain a community. The structure is said to have 
belonged to Srfivakas or Jainas and one of the rooms still 
contains a carana. A few other Jaina relics were also found on 
the top of the hill 1 . 

Karnagarh hill near Bhagalpur also contains numerous 
ancient Jaina relics. We have reference to a Jaina Vlhira 
to the north of the ancient fort. There is no doubt that if 
large-scale excavations are carried on the hitherto ignored but 
important sites in North Bihar, Jaina antiquities Would be found 
in large numbers. 

Numerous sculptures common to most of the Digatnbara 
sites in Central India, Uttara PradeSa and Bihar dating from 
C. 900-1200 A. D., have been found but of these we have none 
from North Bihar. Thousands of Jaina bronzes are found 
scattered over Western India most of which are related to the 
miniature paintings of the Western school which flourished in 
the mediaeval period. Like Rajasthan, Bihar and Bengal had 
its own school of sculpture and painting known as the Eastern 
Indian School of Mediaeval sculpture with a slight difference 
in style among the Bengal and Bihar specimens. The Jaina 
zone of influence appears to have extended from the southern 
bank of the Gang! to the western bank of the Bhaglrathl right 
upto the northern frontier of the Jungle country of the wild 
Gonds. All the Jaina images belong to the Digambara sect 2 . 

Conclusion : 

Thus from the above discussion, it is clear that while the 
Buddhists disappeared from India in course of time. Jainism 
with all its schisms and divisions is nevertheless a living force 
even now. The fact is that they kept open the doors of their 


1. Beglar, Archatelopeal Survey of India, vol. Ilf; Kuraishi, Aneient 

Monuments of Bihar & Orissa ( Section on Bhagal, ur }. 

2. For details, see U. P. Shah, »p. tit. pp. 24-86. 
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church to lay representatives—a factor which contributed much 
to the stability of Jainism. Moreover, it adopted a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism and the followers preferred 
more secluded sites as their chief centres of worship. It was 
the result of this seclusion that the Jainas did not incur the 
terrible wrath of the Br&hmanas and as such resisted more 
successfully the stress of the Brahmanical revival and the 
Muhammadan persecution under which Buddhism in India 
ultimately collapsed. According to Tiele, “the toleration 
extended to them by the Brahmanas, even though they were 
regarded as heretics, led large numbers of Buddhists to take 
refuge in their community in the days af persecution” 1 . And, 
it was this Brahmanic toleration, denied to the Buddhists, 
that saved the Jainas from perpetual persecution and harass¬ 
ment. As a result of this. Jainism, though confined to a 
small minority, is yet a living religious force, an article of faith 
with a section of the people all over the country 2 . 


*• Quoted, C. J. Shah, op, tit. p. 77. Also see H. L. Jain, op. tit. 
pp. 1-13. 

2. For further detail*, tee Supra, chap. V. Also see, Upendra 
Thakur, “A Historical Survey of Jainism in North Bihar” in 
JBRS. Alt, Mem. Vol. 1960. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Rise and Growth of Buddhism 

Introduction: 

Sixth century B. C. marks a cardinal epoc in the history of 
the world. It was remarkable for the spiritual unrest and 
intellectual fermept in many countries. We had Lao Tzu and 
Confucius in China ; Permenvdes and Empedocles in Greece; 
Zarathustra in Iran and MahSvlra and the Buddha in India, 
who worked upon their inheritance, developed new points of 
view and announced new religion and philosophy which marked 
a turning point in the history of human civilisation and 
thought. 

Like other great teachers and reformers of the age, Buddha 
also utilised the Hindu inheritance to correct some of its expre¬ 
ssions. The extremely rigid forms of religious sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Brahmamc period evoked a great spiritual 
unrest and revolt against “formalism and exclusiveness of the 
Brahmanical system” 1 in the Upani$adic age. The expensive 
sacrifices and ritualism were denounced as “irreligious and 
foolish” by intellectual stalwarts like Yajflavalkya, Janaka 
Videha, Aj&tagatru of Ka$I, Pravahana Jaivali, ASvapati Kekaya, 
Uddalaka Aruni, fjvetaketu Aruneya, Satyakama J&b&la and 
Drpta Balaki. The reaction and protest against this worn-out 
system proved so bitter that Janaka Videha refused to submit 
to the hierarchical pretensions of the Br&hmanas and asserted 
his right of performing sacrifices without the intervention of 
the priests. The Mupdaka Vpanisad denounces the upholders 
of such sacrifices as "fools and fanatics.” 2 The BrhadQranyaka 
Upanisad goes a step further. It addresses those who work in 


1. Rapson, Anctent Mia, p. 63 ; HM, p. 97 ; 

G. C. Pande, The Origins ej Buddhism, p. 309. 

2. 1.2,7, 
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ignorance as ‘‘the draught animals of the Devas”. 1 The 
knowledge of Brahman and Atman was accorded supreme 
place by the Upanisadic seers. A new age dawned, a new wave 
of thought overtook the Upanisadic men. 

The Upanlsads and Buddhism : 

But the Upanisadic period was also not without its draw¬ 
backs. The general spirit underlying the Upanisads may 
broadly be described as the search for truth in life. The sage 
in the Brhadarartyaka Upanisad upon reflection, finds that “all 
we can say about God is negative—it is »ot this, it is not 
that," and the doctrine that the Self is yet essentially unknowable 
through the ordinary avenues of knowledge presents a puzzle, 
first started by YSjAavalkya, and has since then remained 
engrained in the Vedanta philosophy of a later age which 
found in Samkara one of its most powerful exponents 2 . 

Scholars generally agree that Buddhism was but a natural 
reaction of this stiff and high philosophy of the Upanisads 
which was quite unintelligible to the ordinary minds. It was 
as such absolutely cut off from the ordinary mass and became 
an exclusive property of the few. Popular discontent grew 
and began to seek some outlet elsewhere. The leaders of 
Hinduism had thus themselves prepared the ground which 
proved very fertile for the new religion—Buddhism to thrive 
on. This is all the more remarkable, for Buddhism originated 
in the same region to which we have to allot the Satapatha 
Brahmana, for instance, the country of the Videhas, the Kosalas 
and the S&kyas, Moreover, the doctrine promulgated by 
Yajflavalkya in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad are in fact more 
or less Buddhistic 3 . The result was that with the advent of 
the Buddha and Buddhism, the Brahmanical religion or the 
religion of the Vedas was, for the time being, pushed into 


1. VIII. 10 ; G. C. Pande, op til. pp. 31S ff. The term‘Devas* 
is here used m the sense of wise men. 

2. fH f, pp 98-104 ; 25 00 yiarc of Budihum, Chap. II ; 

G. C. Pande, op. tit. chap. VITT. 

S. HM, p. 108 1 G. C. Pande, op. til., chap, IX, pji. '327-29. 
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oblivion and confined to a small section of the people. At die 
time of the rise of Buddhism, however, the worship of the 
popular deity Sri or Siri, the goddess of luck, pf plenty 
success; spirits of the earth and the great mountains; the Four 
Great Kings (Digpnla or guardians of the four quarters); 
tree-worship; serpent-worship; river-worship etc. were preva¬ 
lent. The mass of the people believed in age-old spells, incan¬ 
tations, charms and spirits. The religion of the mass was, 
therefore, purely animistic 1 . 

Buddha vehemently denounced these heretical views of the 
time as “fruitless.” Though there was a real and progressive 
civilisation and ideas and customs were no doubt changing and 
throwing, there was a certain dead level, if not a complete 
absence of philosophic thought. Then suddenly and almost 
simultaneously there is evidence about the sixth century B. C. 
in each of these centres of civilisation “of a leap forward in 
speculative thoughts, of a new birth in ethics, of a religion of 
conscience.” 2 Brahmanism had by now become “an island in 
a sea” 3 and majority of the people followed the new order. 4 

Mithila and Vaisali : 

VaiSail, the capital-seat of the Licchavi republic (which also 
included the sacred land of the Videhas) was the first to become 
the stronghold of both Buddhism and Jainism. The Buddha 
loved VaiSail and the Licchavis so much that he paid atleast 
three visits to the city. The Vajjis sought his help on many 
occasions for the solution of their problems. As a matter of 
fact, the confederacy of the Vajjians in Eastern India looked 
up to him as adviser on critical occasions in national politics. 8 
From the king in the palace to the beggar in the street, from 
the most serious man of the day to the notorious boys in the 

1 • K. B. Pathak Comm. Vol. pp. 76-79 j Rhys Davids, Buddhisl India, 
pp. 144 ff. 

2. Buddhist India, pp. 166—06. 

3. Ibid. 

4. HM, p. 148. 

6. Sarkar, Cnatioe India, p. 26. 
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field all listened to him in reverence and paid their worshipful 
obeisance. 1 

Notwithstanding this influence and veneration, a great body 
of the people of the Vajji country stuck to their ancient faith. 
Buddhism, as we know, at this early stage was a form of faith 
for ascetics only, not a religious creed for all people. The 
Buddhists formed only one of the many ascetic sects of Nor¬ 
thern India. The Vedic religion was still in full vigour in 
North-eastern India as the references to Vedic sacrifices in 
Buddhist texts show. The Vedic gods—Indra, Prajftpati or 
Brahmfi were still popular deities in the regions where the 
Buddha preached. 2 

Against this changing social and religious background it is 
claimed that inspite of the great popularity of the Buddha 
and his new creed, Mithilfi, the land of the Videhas, could 
successfully ward off the so-called pernicious influence of this 
new Order, and that the atmosphere of the Hindu Society in 
general was quite calm, peaceful and devotional. 3 The claim 
does not seem fully justified, for we know that Mithila and 
Vai^ftll in ancient times formed a single and inseparable geo¬ 
graphical entity.* It was a well-marked natural region which 
is frequently referred to in the Buddhist and Jaina texts. 
Videha is often used in a wider sense to include Vai&ll also. 
The upsurge of new ideas and social convulsions in one part, 
therefore, almost enevitably affected the other parts of the 
country. 

That the land of the Videhas was markedly influenced by 
the new Order is manifest from the numerous references con¬ 
tained in ancient literature. Manu brands the Videhas, like 

1. HM, p. 150 ; also cf. Homage to VaiiW ( Ed. Y. Mishra and 
J. C. Malhur ), pp. 86-90. 

2. Law, Some Ksatnya Tribes, pp. 69 ff, 149. 

S. Mishra, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 333 ; 

Mtlhtlnhka ( Mithiti-MMra ), 1935, pp. 81-82. Also see his 
article in JGMJRI. ix. pt. l, pp . ill ff. 

4. HM, pp. 2-3 ; Aemhga Sutra, II; 15, 17; SBE. XXII, Intro. 
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the Licchavis, as Vrfltyas. 1 According to him; “the offspring 
of a Vai£ya father and Brihmaaa mother is a Videha, a native 
of Videha. They live by guarding the harems of kings* The 
duties assigned to them are charge of bolts and bars for pro¬ 
tecting the privacy of women of respectable house-holders,"® 
The Videhas, it seems, were not held in high esteem because 
of the chastening of the caste-rules caused by the spread of 
Jainism and Buddhism. Moreover, the classification of the 
Videhas (and the Licchavis) as Vr&tyas 3 (the impure castes) 
is a sign that Manu's book is long pesterior to the Satapatha 
Bruhmana where the Videhas appear as the leading representa¬ 
tives of Brahmanism. The position allotted to this tribe may 
perhaps further be connected with the fact that “the Videhas 
(and specially the Licchavi family of them) exercised material 
influence on the growth of Buddhism.”* It is further corrobo¬ 
rated by evidence from Buddhist sources wherein we are told 
that most of the later Videhan monarchs were too much influ¬ 
enced by Buddhism to take up arms against their enemies with 
the result that like the successors of ASoka in a later age, they 
were also unable to face any external invasion whatsoever. 
Their detached outlook towards and complete renunciation of 
the world is said to have chiefly accounted for the deteriora¬ 
tion that gradually set m the mighty fabric of the Videhan 
kingdom resulting in its complete collapse. 5 

The jataka-stories also refer to many Videhan kings turned 
ascetics. We have mention of a Videhan king, Janaka Jana- 
deva who is said to have given up his hundred teachers and 
followed PaflcaSikha, the first disciple of X$urL 6 The Nimi 
Jataka 1 says that a certain king, Makhadeva ruled over Mithila 

1. Alarm, x. 22. 

2. Ibid. x. 11, 17, 19, 26, 35 & 47 ; Gautama, IV. 17 ; Barnett, 
Antiquities of India, p. 133- 

3. For the VrStyai, «ee R. K. Chaudhary’s forthcoming publication. 

The VrMyas in Ancient India « 

4. Weber, History tf Indian Literature, pp» 276-77, 284-85. 

5. HM, pp. 60 ff. 

6. Pafgiter, AIHT, p. 329. 

7. No. 541 ; Fausball, VI. 96. 
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and renounced the world at the later stage of his life. After 
him came Nixni who was “born to round off” the family “like 
a hoop of a chariot-wheel.’’ His son was Karflla or KalSra 
Janaka who also renounced the world and brought this family 
to an end. 1 There was another king, Sadhina whose virtues 
and goodness were praised by all. 2 Infact, an all-round attempt 
was made to re-interpret the word “Brihmana” in a spiritual 
manner and besides the lower castes, many Brfihmanas joined 
the new Order 3 . 

But, barring western Mithila, Buddhism in its later phase 
does not seem to have gained strong foothold in Mithilfi 
proper. It is no doubt true that the first popular wave of 
Buddhism shook the entire country out of its bottom, and that 
the spread of the new Order passed more or less unchallenged 
as an accomplished fact. But, when the followers of Buddhism 
began to attack the ancient Vedic traditions right and left with 
their arguments borne out of jealousy and hatred, the Maithila 
scholars shook off their complacency, essayed and reinforced 
the tottering edifices by taking up the new challenge in its 
letter and spirit. They bade good-bue to their spiritual pursuits 
for the time being and concentrated their entire energy on the 
preservation of their ancient culture and tradition*. This 
ushered in a new era of logical disputations and it may rightly 
be said that the bitter clash between these two conflicting 
currents of thought for ages was ultimately responssible for the 
tremendous growth of and unprecedented advance in Indian 
logical system. IfMagadha was the birth-place of Buddhist 
logic, Mithila was similarly the citadel of Brahmanic philo¬ 
sophy®. 

This strong Brahmanic reaction and opposition to the new 
Order seems to have dangerously influenced and demoralised 

i. IM. 

1. SSdhtna J. No, 494, 

S. G. C. Pande, cit. p. 391 : Also cf. Buddhagho?a’ S Pal. 

Comm. Poram-attha-Jctika, pp. 166-65; HM, pp. 63-66. 

4. Miriira. up. cit. p. 490. 

8. Rahula SankritySyana vn Mtihiiafdto, p. 11, 
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the Vajji followers of the great Master, immediately after his 
death. The Second Council at Vai&ll is a significant pointer 
to it. It is said that only a hundred years after the, passing 
away of the Master, the Vajjiputtaka Bhiksus and the residents 
of VaiSSU indulged in practices utterly prejudicial and detri¬ 
mental to the interest of Buddhism. They proclaimed “ten 
indulgences” as permissible 1 . Thereupon the Buddhist Elders 
convened a Council at Vaiia.ll known as the Sattasatika or the 
Convocation of the Seven Hundred, with a view to suppressing 
the heresies among them ( the Vajjlputtakas ), The assembled 
Bhiksus were brought together by venerable Yaia. The “ten 
indulgences” were throughly enquired into and a judgment of 
suppression was finally announced. But the following century 
again witnessed schisms in the Buddhist clan—this time too wide 
to be bridged, with the result that within a few hundred years. 
Buddhism, ironically enough, was wiped off the very land of 
its inception 2 . 

Royal Patronage : 

Afoka’s patronage contributed much to the spread of 
Buddhism within the empire and outside, but he too could not 
meet the Brahmamc reaction effectively. According to some 
writers, the Buddhist priests from Magadha and Tirhut 
( VaiSSli ) went in large numbers to preach their religion to 
Tibet during his .time 3 . Nonetheless, the orthodox Maithilas 
seem to have been adamant in their anti-Buddhistic attitude, 
and one of the causes leading to the fall and break-up of 
the Magadhan empire was no doubt the violent Brfihmanic 
reaction 4 . 

The following period saw the recrudescence of Brahmamc 
learning and culture under Sufiga monarchs. Buddhism now 
lost official patronage and was replaced by Brahmanism. From 
the Buddhist account it is clear that Pu$yamitra Sunga was a 

1. Kern, Manual */ Buddhism, p. 10 J ; JABS. vi. p. 728 : HM, pp. 

63-66. 

2. HM, p. 151. For detail* see 2500 ytars of Buddhism, pp. 41-44. 

3. HM, p. 172, JBRS. xxsvlu. pp. 351-52, 

4. For different views see, PHAI, pp. 354-61. 
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persecutor of the Buddhists. A champion of militant Brfihma- 
nism, he revived and re-established the ancient priestly tradi¬ 
tions by performing two aSvamedha sacrifices 1 . 

The famous Indo-Greek king Menander was also a Buddhist 
and his name is associated with the well-known PSli work, 
Milindapafiho or Questions of Milinda. This is one of the 
standard works on Buddhist Philosophy in which figures the 
great Buddhist philosopher, Nigasena 2 . 

Gautamiputra Satakarnl, though himself a Hindu, made 
liberal grants and donations to the Buddhist institutions which 
is evident from the literary and artistic works of the period. 

Kanifka’s reign is a land-mark in the history of Buddhism. 
A great patron of Buddhist religion, he also associated himself 
with a galaxy of Buddhist masters who shaped Buddhism in 
later times, it was in this period that the Indo-Greek School 
of Buddhist art, ije„ the Glndhara School, achieved its greatest 
development. Moreover, a new form of Buddhism, the Mah5- 
yana, of far-reaching consequence, also came to be evolved at 
the same time, aod the third Great Council was also convened 
durind his reign. He is further credited with having carried off 
the famous alms-bowl of the Buddha from Vaigall in or about 
the first cenury A. D. 3 

The advent of the Gupta dynasty also gave a new impetus 
to Buddhism. Although Bhagavatas by faith, the Gupta 
monarchs were sympathetic towards the cause of Buddhism. 
A number of important inscriptions beginning from the fifth 
century A. D. till the end of the sixth, and a large number of 
records by the Chinese pilgrims and others from the middle of 
the seventh century A. D. throw a good deal of light on the 
condition of Buddhism in this period. It had reached its 
height in extent; the great centres of Buddhist study like 
Nalanda and Valabhl were still keeping the light burning 


1. HM, p. 1 51. For details, see 2500 years of Buddhism, pp. 41-44. 

2. For other details, see Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, 1923, pp. 45 ff, 

3. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind. xvi. pp. 8-11 ; JR AS. 1913. pp, 627-50 ; 
403-10, 748-51 ; 1915, pp. 96-108 ; HM, p. 181. 
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vigorously and Harsa's conversion to Mah5y5na Buddhism lit 
the flames once again. But, nowhere is it mentioned that these 
zealous champions of Buddhism succeeded in converting the 
orthodox section of the Brahmanas to their faith. On the 
other hand, the wordy war between the protagonists of the 
two systems was still going on in full vigour, and evidences 
tend to show that Buddhism, unable to bear the BrShmanic 
onslaughts, defeated and discomfitured, was gradually retreating 
from the very land of its birth, and was sooner or later confined 
to Kashmir, Sw&t Valley, Valabhl and other places on the 
north in a none-too prosperous condition. 1 

Even during the time of Harsa, the Great Order with all 
its royal patronage, omitted certain dangerous symptoms of 
decay. Yuan Chwang’s accounts leave us in no doubt that some 
thing had gone terribly wrong with the vast religious empire 
reared up by the genius and life-blood of the Buddha. In 635 
A. D. the pilgrim visited Tirhut (Mithila and VaiS&ll) and 
found Buddhism waning in that region. 3 On the other hand, 
Jaina Digambaras were in a large number at VaiSalT, Pundra- 
vardhana and Samatata. Brahmanism had asserted its com¬ 
plete supremacy Hth its strongholds at Mithila, Ka^l and 
Prayaga during this ti which is evident from Yuan Chwang’s 
reference to India as the “the country of the Brahmanas” 3 
(Po-lo-men-kuo) as well as Bana’s mention of the “followers of 
Kapila, Kan&da and Upanisads i.e., Vedantins” 4 . 

The century that followed Harsa’s death dealt a death-blow 
to the already decaying religion in Vaigall, Videha and its neigh¬ 
bouring tracts. If the story of conflict between Arjuna, Harsa’s 
minister and the usurper of Tirhut after his master’s death and 
the combined attack of the Tibetan and Nepalese forces, as 
told in the Chinese records, is to be believed, it is natural to 
conclude that Buddhism by this time had become a dead force, 
without any sign of life whatever, in these regions. 

1. For details, see 2600 years of Buddhism, pp. 64 ff. 

2. Rhys Davids, Travels of Tuan Chwanq, ii, pp. 63-80. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

8 
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It is said that Arjuna or ArunSSva, just after Harsa’s death, 
insulted and injured the second Buddhist Chinese mission of 
Wang-hiuen-tse. The latter thereupon fled to Nepal and 
returned with a large army consisting of 1200 picked Tibetan 
soldiers supplied by the Tibetan king Srong-btsan-gampo and 
supported by a Nepalese contingent of 7,000 horsemen. The 
combined army stormed Tirhut and the horrible cruelty 
and rapaciousness with which the Chinese envoy massa¬ 
cred the inhabitants of Tirhut reflect little credit on 
a Buddhist mission. The account as given in the Chinese 
records, seems to be a highly exaggerated one and reads more 
like romance than a piece of sober history. What, however, 
seems to be true is that after Har$a’s death, Arjuna, a petty 
Brahmana governer of Tirhut asserted independence and 
insulted the Buddhist mission probably because of his inherent 
hatred towards them. Full of revenge, the envoy with the 
combined support of thejTibetan and the Nepalese kings ( who 
were also strong adherents of Buddhism ) attacked the Brah- 
manic chief, defeated him and massacred the Brahmanic 
inhabitants of Tirhut. 1 We have yet another instance of a 
sanguinary fight between the Buddhists and the Br&hmanas 
recorded in a popular Maithila tradition which suggests that 
the opponents of the systems, when unable to meet the view¬ 
points of one another, often exchanged pen for the sword. It 
is said that after the Great Bharata battle, Ksatriyas, the tradi¬ 
tional defenders of Brahmanic faith, became too weak to arrest 
the influence of anti-Brahmanic faith. The Brahmanas, there¬ 
fore, retired to the Abu mountains and performed sacrificial 
rites there with the result that out of the fire-pit were born 
great Ksatnya famihes-the Paramaras, the Cauhanas, the 


1. For details see JASB. vi, p. 69; iv, p. 20; Tripathi, History of 
Kanauj, pp. 189-90; Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British, 
Foreign, India, China and Australia . 1836, pp. 220-21; I HQ, III. 
p. 792; HB, I, pp. 91-93; JRAS, 1880, pp. 628ff; JIH, xxxii; 
HM, pp. 198-200; EHI, pp. 366-67; DHNI, I, p. 274, U 
Nepal, li, pp. 174-75; JMOS, 1911, p. 133 ; JBORS, xxii, pp 
161 fTj Antiquities of Tibet, II, p. 82; 1HQ, xv. (suppl). pp. 69-6 
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Solankls and the Pariharas. Of these the Paramaras were 
represented by Vikramaditya, th great legendary figure and 
ruler of Ujjain who had extended his kingdom upto Mithiia. 
As to his conquest of Mithiia, it is said, there took place 
a great philosophical disputation between the Buddhist and the 
Maithila scholars at Harihara-ksetra in which the lattter were 
insulted by the former who had the support of the Nepalese 
king ruling over the tract This greatly infuriated the Maithila 
Panditas who sent Jayaditya MiSra, son of the celebrated 
Vararuci Mi$ra, to represent their case before VikramSditya, 
the new defender of Brahmanic faith. Incidentally they met 
each other in the Mahakala Siva Temple on the bank of the 
Sipra river at the time of performing worship to the great God 1 . 
Having thus acquainted himself with the actual state of affairs, 
Vikramaditya mobilised his forces, swooped down upon 
Mithiia, conquered the land and the adjoining territories and 
chased the Buddhists out of its boundaries. The Gandhava- 
riya Rajaputs of Mithiia even now trace their descent from 
the said Vikramaditya 8 . Whatever the credulity of the legend, 
or otherwise, the fact remains that the wordy war and mutual 
hatred and jealousy between the adherents of the two systems 
had reached such a dangerous point that it often culminated 
in violent bloodshed and massacres—a fact which finds echo 
in later Brahmanical works, for instance, Udayana’s writings, 
JyotirKvara’s Varnana-Ratnakara etc. dealt with elsewhere in the 
following pages. 

In Sind, Buddhism had degenerated from the sublimest 
philosophy to the vilest superstition whereas in Kashmir it 
was gradually supplanted by Hinduism, though temples of the 
Buddha were also raised* King Avantivarman had Buddhist 
leanings. In Orissa, however. Buddhism continued to be a 
dominant religion upto the end of the fifth century A. D. The 
modern Vaisnavas of Orissa are crypto-Buddhists professing a 
faith which is a later development of the Mahayana system. 
Similar was the case of Bengal where Buddhism gradually 

1. For the so-called dialogue between Jayaditya Miira and Vikrama¬ 
ditya, and other details, see P. Jha, Milhila-Iatlsa-mmarSa, pp. 96-06, 

2. (bid. p.'06. 
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degenerated into a number of cults. The Haihayas were the 
first Buddhists but they changed their religion in the eighth 
century A. D. In south India also, the earliest Pallavas of the 
Prakrit records were Buddhists. The Pallava ascendancy no 
doubt witnessed the decline of Buddhism but they were tolerant 
to other sects and made grants to the Buddhists. Under the 
V5kS{akas and the Calukyas of BadSmt Buddhism influenced 
a considerable section of the population. 

While Buddhism was thus slowly disappearing from the land 
of its birth, it witnessed another great, though temporary, 
revival under the patronage of the Pala monarchs. Most of 
these rulers were devout Buddhists and innumerable pieces of 
art of this period have been discovered in Mithila and else¬ 
where. These P51a kiogs were also responsible for new 
endowments to the Nalanda monastery and for the foundation 
of new monasteries such as Vikrama$ilS, Odantapurl and Soma- 
purl 1 , which dominated the whole of the Buddhist world 
nearly for six centuries, from the sixth to twelfth century A. D. 
ije., till the advent of the Muslims, when the conquests of 
Bakhtyar Khilji in Eastern India ( Bihar and Bengal) put finish 
to this long, long story 2 . 

The Age of Logical Disputation : 

Coming to the scholarly and logical disputations between 
the followers of Brihmanistn and Buddhism, we find that the 
exponents of these systems wrote numerous books refuting 
the views of their opponents. The thinkers of these schools 
were accustomed often to meet together and defeat their rivals 
in actual debates. The result of these wordy wranglings 
frequently proved very important in determining the prestige 
of a school of thought. For example, if a Buddhist logician 
defeated a greater Nyaya or MlmSmsa thinker in a great public 
debate, attended by learned scholars from every part of the 
country, his fame at once spread all over the country and he 

1. 2BOO years of Buddhism, pp. 176 ff. 

2. Ihtd. Also cf. Rshula SSnkritySyana, Buddha-earyya, Intro. 11; 

R. K. Chaudhary, Siddhnrlha, pp. 187-208, 
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could also secure a large number of followers on the spot. 
This debating spirit was also largely responsible for the exten¬ 
sive tours of disputation undertaken by great masters for the 
sole purpose of defeating the teachers of the opposite school 
and of securing adherents to their own. “These debates were, 
therefore, not generally conducted merely in a passionless 
philosophical mood with the object of arriving at the truth 
but in order to inflict a defeat on opponents and to establish 
the ascendancy of some particular school of thought” 1 . Advan¬ 
ced Sanskrit philosophical works criticise these debators by 
exposing their inconsistencies over self-contradictions. As a 
matter of fact, all the resources of the art of controversy find 
full play for silencing the opponent before the final philosophi¬ 
cal answer is given. 2 

Thus, it was in the wake of this new trend of debating and 
speculative currents and cross-currents in the world of intellect 
that the systematization of NySya in the Sutra form was com¬ 
pleted by Gautama or Aksapada during this period of intellec¬ 
tual turmoil and unrest 3 4 . SBtra work now gave prominence to 
categories, like Discussions, Disputation, Wrangling, Fallacies, 
Casuistry, Futile rejoinder and Clinchers Infact, the sixteen 
categories elaborated by Gautama in his NytiyasVtra 4, dearly tend 
to show that there was a definite motive, a mercenary zeal, not 
detached scholarly view, behind presenting all these systema¬ 
tizations and enumerations. The entire system seems to have 
been motivated by the sole puiposeof meeting the opponents 
in controversies to refute the rivals’ arguments, assert one’s 
view-point through logical dissertations and lastly to guard 
one’s own views against the wrong reasoning of the rivals 5 6 . 


1. S. N. Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 
4 06-0 7. 

2. lbti, p. 407. 

3. Mishra, op. cit. p. 491. 

4. I. I. I. For the date and authenticity of JVyayasUra and its enu¬ 

meration of 16 subjects, sec Dasgupla, op. at. 1. pp. 277—301, 

6, Mishra, op. tit., p. 491. 
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It is thus likely that the earliest beginnings of NySya 
are to be found in the disputations and debates amongst 
scholars trying to find out the right meanings of the Vedic 
texts for use in sacrifices and also in these disputations which 
occurred between the adherents of different schools of thought 
aiming at defeating and discomfituring one another. Such 
disputations took place in the age of the BrShmanas and Upa- 
nisads 1 and the art of disputation was regarded even then as a 
subject of study 2 . 

The NyayasUtra of Gautama, therefore, forms a landmark 
in the history of Indian logic. Vatsyayana wrote a commen¬ 
tary on it about 320 A.D., known as VntsyayambhVsytP. Udyota- 
kara, the great Maithila logician, wrote a Varttika* on Vatsya- 
yana’s bhfyya, about 635 A. D. with a view to establishing the 
Nyaya view and refuting the criticisms of the great Buddhist 
logician, Dignaga (c. 500 A.D.) in his Pramima samuccaya. The 
celebrated Vaeaspati MiSra 1 ( 840 A. D.) wiote a sub-commen¬ 
tary on the N yaya-varttika of Udyotakara, called NySyavarttika- 
tBtporya-tika in order to make clear the right meanings of 
Udyotakara’s Varttika which was “sinking in the mud as it 
were through numerous other bad writings” 5 . He also wrote 
his celebrated commentary, Bhamati on Samkara’s commentary 
on the Brahmasutras in which he has referred to the Buddhist 
doctrine of Pratitya-samutpaiia 6 . He has also quoted from 
Dignaga in his Tutparyatikoi 7 and strongly refuted his views on 
the contact of sense-organ. In addition to these works, the 
Nyaya-mahjari of Jayanta Bhatta ( 880 A. D. ) is most impor¬ 
tant in mediaeval times. Jayanta flourished shortly after Vacas- 

1. Vide-The conference of scholars at the court of Janaka Vidcha at 

the time of horse-sacrifice ( &al. Bra. xiv, 6. 1-4 ; Brh. up. 

III. 5 ). 

2. Dasgupta, ep. cit. i. p. 276. 

3. Ibid. pp. 306—07. 

4. Ibid. p. 307. 

0. Ibid. p. 307 { duslarakumbandhapankamagmnnm ). 

6. Bhimali. 11. n ; Dasgnpta, l, p. 418. 

7. 1. l. 4 ; Mishra, ep. cit. p. 479. 
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pati and has discussed the Nyaya views quite independently, 
criticising the views of other systems, particularly the Bnddhist 1 . 

UdayanficSrya or Udayana ( 984 A. D.), the great Maithila 
philosopher, was a militant champion of the Brahmanic faith, 
and he bitterly criticised and mercilessly attacked the Buddhists 
on all fronts 2 . He wrote a sub-commentary on Vacaspati’s 
Tatparyafika, called Tatparyatika-pariiuddhi . 3 He was also the 
author of the famous work, Nyaya-kusumanjali* in which he 
has tried to prove the existence of God whom the Buddhists 
openly denied and criticised in their arguments. This work 
ought to be read with its sub-commentary, Prakaia by Vardha- 
mana ( 1225 A. D.) and its sub-commentary, Makaranda by 
Rucidatta ( 1275 A. D.), both Maithila scholars. But his 
uncompromising stand against, and pernicious attack on the 
Buddhists find echo in his Atmatattvaviveka, also known as 
BauddhSdhilckara or Bauddhadhikura, a polemical work against 
the Buddhists, in which he has tried to establish the Nyaya 
doctrine of Soul 5 . In his crusade against them he is even said 
to have challenged the Lord Jagannatha, who is regarded as 
the incarnation of the Buddha 6 . 

It is interesting to note that between the VOtsyayanabhasyo 
and Udyotakara’s Varttika no Hindu work of importance on 
logic seems to have been written. We may, therefore, safely 
infer that non-Buddhist Naiyayikas, during this period, probably 
proved incapable of resisting the great onrush of Buddhist 
thought and putting up any hard fight against the Buddhist 
logicians, and as such the science of logic was entirely in the 

1. Dasgupta, i. p. 307. 

2. MilhilS-tradition records that in the beginning Udayana was so 

scared of Buddhist influences that he left Mithila, went over to 
Bengal and became DharmUdhikaranika in the court of the- legen¬ 
dary Bengali king AdisUra ( P. JhS, ap. cit. p. 106 ). The tradi¬ 
tion, however, lacks corroboration from other sources. 

3. Dasgupta, iip. 307. 

4. Ibid. p. 307 ; Alishra. op. til. p. 500. 

5. Ibid. p. 307 ; Ibid. p. 600. 

6. For details, see Supra, chap. II. 
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hands of the Jainas and the Buddhists. The real founders 
of mediaeval logic, however, were the Buddhists 1 . 

It was in fact Dignfiga’s criticism of Hindu Nyaya in general 
and that of VatsyByana-bhasya in particular that aroused Udyo 
takara to write the Varttika. Had there been any Maithila or 
other outstanding Hindu logician in this intervening period, 
Udyotakara would not have proclaimed in the beginning verse 
of his Nyayavarttika : “This treatise is being written by me 
for the purpose of removing the blemish of error cast by infe¬ 
rior logicians (namely Dignaga and others) upon these doctrines 
which the chief of sages, Aksapada propounded for peace and 
welfare of the world” 2 . 

Besides Dignaga, there flourished another great Buddhist 
thinker, Jfi3na£rlmitra before Udayana. He hailed from Gauda 
and had a high place of honour among the scholars in Vikrama- 
Sili as the ond Mahustambha ( great pillar ) among the gate- 
keeping scholars of the VikramaSila Mahavihara. The great 
AtHa is said to have sought his advice on esoteric matters 
before his departure for Tibet. His ’work, KdryakBranabhava- 
slddhi is still preserved in Tebetan translation. A number of 
his works brought from Tibet 3 show how he criticised V3cas- 
pati and what provoked Udayana to write his NyayavUrttika- 
fflparyapariiuddhi or Bauddhaahikura. He belonged to the 
school of Aryamaitreyanuthapada which was successively streng¬ 
thened by Vasubandhu, Dignaga and Dharmaklrti. Dharma- 
klrtfs Pramanavurttika was the basis of three different schools, 

1. VldySbliU-.ana, Indian Logic' Mediaeval School, Intro, xix-x<t. 
Tor detailed discussion, see the author’s paper, “A Pncf Sui vcy 
of 1 uddhtsm and Buddhist remains in Mithila” in JBRS (Duddha 
Jayanti Sj octal issue, Vol. II ) , Supra, chaps. IV and III, 

2* Quoted MUhra, op tic. pp. <91—92. 

3. Maltfpandila Rshula SaiikntySyana brought the photo-prints of 
palm-leaf manuscripts of woiks in original Sanskrit in course of 
lus pilgrimages to Tthct which are now piescrvcd in the Bihar 
Kescaich Society, Patna. Jntnasn’s works are in all twelve 
( Vidi-'nantalal Tlakur, “jntnairtmitra and his works” in 
JLRS, I’uddha Jayanti Special 'ssue, Vol. t, pp. 186 ff. ) 
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and Jflanairl belonged to the religious school started by Pra- 
jflakaragupta, the author of the PramZrfavtirttikabhasya. That 
he was a great thinker is evident from the fact that he has left 
his influence on all the three branches of Indian logic, BrShma- 
nical, Buddhist and Jaina. He has spared no pains to refute 
the views of Samkara, Bhasvarajfla, Tnlocana and Vacaspati I. 
Udayana, GangeSa, SamkaramiSra, and MadhavScarya have 
quoted from his works and often criticised his views. Ratna- 
klrti, the Buddhist philosopher, quotes him as an authority 
on Tarkabhnsya and the Jaina logician Vadi Reva quotes him 
several times in his work’. 

But, the Buddhist and Jaina method of treating logic 
separately from metaphysics as an independent study was not 
accepted by the Hindus till we come to GangeSa Upadhyaya 
with whom the new school of Ny&ya philosophy, known as 
Navya-Nyaya, started about 1200 A. D. a 

The most important Buddhist logician, after DignSga and 
before the rise of the great 5amkara and Mandana MiSra, who 
dominated the scene was Dharmaklrti (c. 635 A. D. or 7th 
century A. D. ), the famous author of Nyaya-bindu, a Sautrin- 
tika doctnne of Buddhism or the SautrSntika theory of in¬ 
ference. He has been referred to by great logicians like V&cas# 
pati MiSra 1, Jayanta, Sri Har$a, Jsalikanatha Mi$ra, Partha- 
saratln MiSra and several other later logicians. He was the 
celebrated author of several original works and commentaries. 
Of these the most important is his PramTinavarttika, a commen¬ 
tary on Dignaga's Pramanasamuccaya in which he has sharply 
criticised the views of Udyotakara ( Nyayavarttika) and 
Rumania ( Slokavarttika ). In his writing of this Varttika he 
was undoubtedly influenced by Udyotakara as his first verse is 
quite in tune with the beginning verse in Udyotakara’s Varttika. 
Moreover, it reads like a counter-reply to Udyotakara who has 

1. For details, see Ibid. pp. 191-92. 

2. Dasgupta ». pp. 309-10, For details regarding this new school of 
logic, see M.M Chakrabarty’s paper, “History o/ Natiya-NyHya” in 
JASB. 1915 (N.S.); Mookerjce, A1E, p. 597 j HM, pp. 
3 76-78, Supra, chap II ; History of Nacya-Nyuya in Mithila etc. 
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criticised Dignaga as an inferior logician. Dharmaklrti says i 
“Ordinary person ofweak intelligence not only shows his indiffe¬ 
rences to the good work (of Dignaga) but is malicious, envious, 
and jealous towards it Therefore, it was not of great use. 
Thinking it so with my aptitude developed with the long and 
continuous study of the good work, 1 undertake the present 
one” 1 . But, inspite of his vigorous defence of Buddhism, 
euridite learning and vast scholarship, it seems, he did not 
receive as much recognition as was Ins due From a verse 
attributed to Dharmaklrti m the Sadukti-karnamita by Jsil- 
dliara Das i 2 it is clear that he felt more or less ignored by his 
contemporaries for, in the last verse of his Pramanavfirttika 
he mournfully says: “My view whose path has not been 
reached by the capacity of mighty intelligent brain', whose 
correct sense has not been grasped even with great efforts, and 
which has not found in this world an appreciator befitting it, 
will, like water ( which is absorbed and lost) in the ocean 
attain old age and will perish in my own person” 3 

From the above it is clear that Dharmaklrti was not at all 
happy over the existing state of affairs The revxvil of the 
orthodox Hindu ideals under the dynamic leadership of Udyota- 
kara, Rumania ( a contemporary of Dharmaklrti* ) and others 
and the encouragement and support that it slowly received 
from the people in general may have largely been responsible 
for the gradual withering away of Buddhist influences and 
ideals which led Dharmaklrti to give expression to such dis 
appointing utterances in seer mental agony According to 
Stcherbatsky, “notwithstanding the great scope and success 
of his ( Dharmaktrti’s ) propaganda he could only retard, but 
not stop the process of decay which befell Buddhism on its 
native soil Buddhism in India was doomed. The most talen¬ 
ted propagandist could not change the run of history. The 
time of Kumarila and &amkarac&rya, the great champions of 

1 Pramdnavtmttka, tram m Mishra op nt p 483 

2. p 327' lor the translation of the verse see Mishra, op ttt p 485. 

3 Ibtd, p 486 Th Stcherbatsky, Buddhul Logic, l pp. 36 ff 

4. RShula SSnkrilySyana, BudihataryyS, Intro, 11 
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brahma uical revivals and opponents of Buddhism was approa¬ 
ching.Buddhism at the time of Dharmaklrti was not 

on the ascendancy, it was not flourishing in the same degree 
as at the time of the brothers—Asahga and Vasubandhu. The 
popular masses began to deturn their face from the philosophic, 
critical and pessimistic religion, and reverted to the worship 
of the great Brahmin gods. Buddhism was beginning its migra¬ 
tion to the north where it found a new home in Tibet, Mangolia 
and other countries” 1 . 

The Age of Kumarila and S'amkara : 

As we have noted above, the age of Kumarila and Samkara- 
carya 2 ( 788 A. D. ) was the age of great religious ferment and 
Brfihmanic revival, for they are supposed to have been avowed 
opponents of Buddhism and gamkara’s commentary on the 
Brahmasutras gave birth to a host of Commentaries and studies 
on Vedantism of great originality, vigour and philosophic 
insight”, which was further championed by Mandana MiSra 
(800 A. D.) of Mithila, who strongly denounced the Buddhists*. 

According to a popular legend current in Mithila and else¬ 
where Samkara chased the Buddhists out of India. He not only 
defeated and discomfitured them in logical debates, but it was 
also by his order that King SudhanvS drowned thousands of 
Buddhists into the ocean and mercilessly massacred them 5 . 

1. Buddhist Logic, i. 35. For other Logicians after Dharmaklrti see 
VidySbhnsana, History of Indian Logie; Mishra, op. eit. pp. 487 ft; 
Rahula S5nkrity2yana, MithtlShka, pp. 11-18. 

2. For the date of Kumarila and f-amkara, see Budihacaryya, Intro, 
pp. 11-12, For other details about Kumarila, see Dasgupta, i. 
pp. 370 ff. and Supra. Chap. II. 

3. Dasgupta, i. pp. 429-94 ; ii. pp. 36-58. 

4. Dasgupta. i. pp. 418 ff. 432; u. pp. 82-102. For other details 

see Supra, Chap. II. 

5. Cf. the following verse in Madhava’s tiamkara-digoijaya '• 
“Xsetor5tu$Sr5drerbauddh5n5vrddhab31akam 

na hanti yah sa hantavyo bhrtySnityanvafennpah” 

“( KumSrila )—bhaftapSdamisSri-rSjena SudhanvanS 
dharmadviso bauddha vinSsitah” 

Also see BuddhacaryyS, Intro, n. fn. 1. 
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Sanskrit scholars in general do not in the least doubt the 
historicity of this exaggerated legend, but the facts of the 
contemporary history do not at all support their contention, 
for we have already noted above that during this period, under 
the patronage of the Pala kings of Bengal, Buddhist Univer¬ 
sities like VikramaSila ( in Champa or Bhagalpur ) and Odanta- 
purl (in Magadha ) were established. The numerous archaeolo¬ 
gical remains, grants, endowments, monasteries, Buddhist 
images and brilliant pieces of art and sculpture also tend to 
suggest otherwise. 1 The above legend, therefore, probably 
points to the bold and vigorous stand of fsamkara against 
Buddhism and his supreme efforts to mitigate the last vestiges 
of its influence from its native soil. 

As a matter of fact, the Sanskrit scholars of Northern 
India, in general and those of Mithilh in particular, were 
strongly averse to recognising the authority of Samkara, a South 
Indian scholar, for a long time. They changed their attitude 
only when the versatile and matchless thinker and philosopher, 
Vacaspati Misira 1 of Mithila, the only recognised seat of 
philosophy in Northern India, wrote his celebrated Commen¬ 
tary, Bhumati, referred to above, on Samkaia’s Sfiriraka- 
bfiiisya, which received unanimous ovation by scholars all 
over the countiy. It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say, had 
there been no Vacaspati, there would have been no Samkara as 
we know him today 2 . All honour and credit, therefore, to 
Vacaspati Misra, the grand old Naiyayika of Mithila for 
defeating the Buddhists and putting an end to their supremacy 
and influences in Northern India by rehabilitating the orthodox 
Vedantic faith. It is, therefore, no wonder to see that a host 
of Maithila scholars, Udayana and others, following in the 
foot-steps of Vacaspati, re-asserted themselves in denouncing 
the Buddhists with the result that Buddhism lost all its force 
and vigour m the following centuries. 

Although the advent of the Muslim invaders and their 

1. Ibid, Intro, pp. 11. 13 ; 2600 years of Buddhism, pp. 231-30. 

2. Buddhacatyyn , Intro p. 12. 
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subsequent conquests wiped away the last vestiges of Buddhism 1 , 
the age-old tirade against them had not yet stopped. Their 
virtual extinction could not satisfy the Maithila scholars who 
would not otherwise shake off their traditional hatred towards 
them. 

But, inspite of this under-current of feeling among a section 
of the populace, it seems that Maithila kings in general were 
tolerant towards Buddhists. From the accounts of Dharma- 
svlmin, the Tibetan Buddhist traveller, who visited India 
between 1234 and 1236 A. D, we learn that Raja Ramasimha- 
deva of the Karnata dynasty® presented the Buddhist traveller 
rice, gold, medicine etc. and requested him to stay for a 
few days more. Though himself a devout follower of Brahma- 
nietil religion, R&masimha offered him the chief priesthood 
which Dharmasvamin politely refused. The spirit of tolerance 
is very much evident from this offer, though according to 
Dharmasv5min himself, Tirhut was a “non-Buddhist kingdom” 3 . 

Notwithstanding this tolerance, evidences of later period 
show that they were still up in arms against them. In the 14th 
century, the Maithila Brahmanas treated the Buddhists, and 
not the Muslims, as their worst enemies, even two hundred 
years after the destruction of Nalanda and other Buddhist 
centres of learning. JyotirlSvaracarya ( 1325 A. D.), the 
scholar-minister of Harisimhadeva of the jKarn&ta dynasty of 
Mithila*, denounced them as “degraded and dangerous” and 
applauded Udayana’s stand against them as “pleasant and 
commendable B . The story of the massacre of the Buddhists 
and their patron, king Arjuna of Saptarl ( Nepal) by the 
Dionavara Maithila king Pur&ditya of Raj Banaull after Stva- 

1. For details see HM, Chap. VIU. 

2. Ibid, Chap. V. 

3. Biography of DharmasvSmin ( ed. by G. Ronrich ), p. 60. 

For other details, see Chap. TU. 

i, HM, pp. 278-86. 

6. Varnana-Ratnikara ( cd. Chatterjee and Miira ), p. 39 : 

“BauddhapakSa aisana XpXta bhTsana, Udayanaka siddhtlnta 
aisana prasanna . 
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simha’s death 1 2 , is yet another significant pointer to it. These 
stray references clearly manifest the bitterness that the Brah- 
manas nourished against the Buddhists all through the cen¬ 
turies. 

Rise of Mahayana and Tantricism : 

In the field of Tan trie religion and practices however, 
the Maithilas were immensely influenced by the Buddhist 
Tantric practices. In fact, both popular and esoteric Hinduism 
is in its practical aspects, largely Tantric” 3 . 

A great controversy centres round the origin of Tantric 
religion and practices. While some scholars believe that the 
Tantra is a direct legacy of the Mahayana doctrine of the 
Buddhists, others trace its origin in the Vedas themselves 3 . 
Nonetheless, scholars are unanimous on this point that the 
Buddhists encouraged the Tantric cult and under its garb spread 
large-scale corruption amongst the innocent mass 4 * 6 . The 
Mahjuiri-mnlakalpa infact served as a licence for those who 
took to these degrading methods in the name of the so-called 
sacred Tantric sudharidP. The V&ma-mErga is its direct contri¬ 
bution and its adherents, the Aghora saints, attracted a large 
number of followers. These pseudo-Siddhas in course of time 
came to be regarded as the embodiment of divine powers and 
miraculous charms and spells®. Wine, woman and meat were 
the chief sources of their Sadhana or meditation which even 
the kings and the common people gladly offered to appease 


1. HM, p. 374 ; Mishra, Vidynpati Thnkura, pp. 66-67 ; S, Sen, 
VidyUpati-Gtstki, p. 18 ; JASB, LXXU, pt. i. j. 27 ; Jhs, 
VieSda-eintSmani of VOeaspati Mtsra, Intro, ix-x; Mitra-Mazumdar, 
Vidynpati, p. 17, fit. 46. 

2. Avalon, Principles of Tantra, Pref. 1 ; BhaftScSrya, AIntrknbheda- 
Tantrum, Intro. I. For details see Supra, Chap. II. 

3. For a full discussion of this problem, see Supra, Chap. II. 

4. Misra, ep. eit .- p. 500 ; Budihaearyyn, Intro. 9 ff. 

6. Ibid, pp. 9 ff. 

6. Ibid, pp. 10 ff. 
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them, partly out of devotion and partly out of fear of severe 
curses being hurled on them. In other words, Hindu society, 
since the eighth century A. D., came to be dominated by 
these bands of debauches and pseudo-sadhakas who exercised 
a sort of hypnotic spell over them 1 . Their prestige, influence 
and luxurious living attracted even the Maithilas and the follo¬ 
wers of other religions who now freely resorted to these degra¬ 
ding and dubious practices to gain fame and wealth. And, like 
Bengal and Assam, Mithila also produced Tantric Sadhakas, 
some really great who were followers of Dakuna-marga ( based 
on pure Yogic practices ) as opposed to the Vnma-mQrga in the 
following centuries. The impact of this religion on the Mai- 
thila society may well be judged from the fact that even today 
all aspects of their daily life are more or less governed by 
this cult, though not in the degrading form as practiced by 
the Buddhists and their followers. 

Fast-steeped in these demoralising practices, the Buddhists 
soon fell the worst victims to the Muslim onslaughts. Their 
magical powers, emanating from the so-called Tantric cult, 
could not dull the sharp wrangling swords of the Turks which 
fell heavily on their heads. The monasteries were mercilessly 
plundered and destroyed and their inhabitants massacred. The 
king and the commoners who were so long hypnotised by their 
magic spells, discovered, to their utter bewilderment and 
surprise, in these so-called Sidtlhas , bands of wretched debau¬ 
ches and drunkards, too weak to arrest the process of destruc¬ 
tion, caused by the new invasion, which was fast approaching 
them. Dejected and frustrated they had now nothing but 
contempt for them and got b tterly opposed to contributing 
funds for the repairing of the monasteries and Viharas which 
now symbolised vices, debauchery and degradation 2 . 

Unlike the Buddhists, only a small section of the Brahmana 
Tantrikas had taken recourse to Vama-marga, whereas the 
larger section were adherents of the Daksina-marga which 

1. Ibid, pp. 10 ff. 

2. Buddhaearyyn, Intro, pp. 13-14 ; R. K. Choudhary, Bihar, the 
Homeland of Buddhism, pp. 50-52, 
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preached Sadhantl through purely Yogic practices. This 
section as such still retained their hold on the society by virtue 
of their ideal character and noble deeds. It is, therefore, no 
wonder to find that whenever Hindu temples were desecrated 
and destroyed by the Muslims, they were immediately repaired 
and reconstructed with the large funds voluntarily contributed 
by the same Hindu kings and chiefs. Dreaded and demoralised, 
a large section of the Buddhists now fled to Tibet, Nepal and 
other countries, and those who remained became converts 
either to Hinduism or to Islam within two centuries'. 

Buddhist Antiquities in Mithila : 

Contrary to the literary accounts, archaeological remains, 
found in different parts of Mithilfi, have altogether a different 
tale to tell. Although no large scale excavations have been 
undertaken in this part of the country except the VaiSall or 
BasSrh excavations, yet the stray finds and the scattered 
remains of the numerous images of the Buddha and beautiful 
fragments of Buddhist art and other Buddhist objects of anti¬ 
quarian interest throw considerable light on the popularity of 
of Buddhism even in this most orthodox part of the country. 

According to Maithila scholars themselves, Saptarl, Bhala 
pargana, Buddhama ( Buddhagrama ), Ratnapura, Brahmapura, 
Visaia (Visara), Vetthadiya or BettiS, Radhia and Ma{hi& 
(in Champaran ) and other places were strong-holds of Buddh¬ 
ism in Mithila®. There were Buddhist pillars in Radhia and 
Mathia while in Bakhara ( in Visaia or Visara pargana ) theie 
were big monasteries and stapas 3 where Buddhists flocked from 
all over the country. 

Vaigall was the biggest strong-hold of Buddhism in early 
days. The Buddha announced his approaching nirvnrn here, 
and after the mrvSpa the Ltcchavis are said to have erected a 
stOpa over their share of the remains of the Master. During 

1. DuddhaearyyS, Intro, p. 14; R. K. Choudhary, op. at. pp. 106—07; 

For details, see Supra, Chap. II. 

2. P. Jhs, ep. til. p, 92. 

3. Ibid, p. 92, 
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the third Vaitoll excavations 1 ( 13th January, 1958 ) under the 
auspices of the K. P, Jayaswal institute, Patna, A. SL Altekar 
claimed to have discovered this stQpa of the Licchavis, and 
the relic-casket found inside according to him "most probably 
contains the relics of the Blessed one himself”. 2 Besides Rftja 
Bis§l ka garh. Yuan Chwang also refers to thirteen stOpas at 
Vai^all of which eleven were commemorative and two relic- 
stOpas—one,being that of the Buddha and the other of Ananda. 

The RSmakunda in VaUSll identified by Cunningham with 
the ancient Markata-hrada ( monkey’s tank ) is believed to have 
been dug by a colony of monkeys for the use of the Buddha. 
To the north-west there is a ruined mound about 15 ft. high 
and with a diameter of about 65 ft. at the base, which has 
been identified with the remains of the Atoka stflpa mentioned 
by Yuan Chwang. There stands now a modern brick temple 
on the summit of this mound enshrining a mediaeval image 
of the Buddha. 3 

At Kolhui two miles to the north of Raja Bis§l ka garh, 
there is a monolithic pillar, known as Bhlmasena’s Lath. The 
line of pillars in the Champaran and Muzaffarpur districts 
at Kesariya, Ramapurva, Lauriya ArarUja, Lauriya Nandana- 
garh, J5naklgarh, and KolhuS is believed to have marked the 
stages of Atoka’s journey from Pajaliputra to Lumbinl which 
he undertook in the twentieth year of his consecration. 4 

1. The first two excavations were carried under Block and Spooner 
in the years 1903-04 and 1913-14 respectively ( vide— Arth. 
Surv. Rep. 1903-04 and 1913-14 ). 

2 Vide—A. S. Altekar’s article, “Stupa of tbe Licchavis” in the 

Searchlight, Patna, April 17, p. 4. Also cf. Indian Archaeology, 
1957-68, pp 10—11. The view was much publicised but nothing 
definite can be said in the present state of our knowledge as the 
so-called relics still await chemical examination. 

3. Tor other details, see 25 00 years of Buddhism, pp. 320-22, 278 ff. 

Tor Lumbinl, BodhagayJE and other places of Buddhist interest. 
Ibid, Chap. XII ; R. K. Ghoudhary, e,p. tit. pp. 118-39. 

4. For a full discussion of these places, see Qureshi, Ancient Menu- 
mints ef Bihar and Orissa ; Arth. Surv . Ind, Rep . 1903-04 and 
1913-14 ( reports on VaisSlI ) ; HM, p. 170 ; PHAI, p. 309. 
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KesariyS in Champaran district is supposed to be the spot 
where the Buddha took leave of the Licehavis and where he 
presented his alms-bowl to them. It is believed that they erec¬ 
ted a stupa over the spot where the alms-bowl was presented by 
the Lord. 1 But, unfortunately there is a total absence of any 
distinct symbol of Buddhism on the seals found in VaiSSll. 

The earthen stQpas or caityas of Lauriya Nandagarh pro¬ 
bably form part of those alluded to by the Buddha himself in 
his sixth question to Ananda about the people of Vrji. 2 3 4 It is 
also believed by some to be the site where the “Ashes StSpa” 
was erected over the ashes taken from Buddha’s funeral pyre.® 

Through the efforts of Yazdani, several new frescoes were 
brought to light in the thirties of the present century. One 
of the frescoes in cave XVI refers to a J&taka story. It says : 
“Once the Bodhisattva was bom as Mahosadha, son of Siri- 
vaddha, in the kingdom of Mithiia. King Videha was asto¬ 
nished to see his intelligence and was advised by sages like 
Senaka, Pukkusa, Kavlndra and Devindra, to send for the boy 
to be appointed as his minister. In course of the test of his 
intelligence, the sages asked him to solve some riddles”, 
“Once a child was stolen and it was through the efforts of 
Mahosadha that the mother got the child.” This is also illus¬ 
trated in the Ajanta fresco. It seems that the figure represented 
as delivering the Mahosadha. The Mahaummagga Jataka was 
very popular with the Buddhist artists and several representa¬ 
tions of this Jstaka are found in sculpture and paintings at Bha- 
rahQta, Ajanta, Nagarjunikondai, Bagha and Amaravati.* The 

1. S. Leal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, p. Lll, Arch. 
Sure. Rep. Vol. XVI ( North and South Bihar ). 

2. Tumour, m JASB. vii. p. 994; Cunningham, AG/, pp. 614—15 ; 
R, K. Choudhary, Inscriptions of Bihar, Intro, p. 24. 

3. Vide-Smith’s paper on KullnSrS or KustnagrSma in JRAS. 1902. 

4. Cf. MahnummaggaJ., No. 546 ( Fauaboll, vu, p. 336 ; Cowell, 
vt. p. 163 ) ; AlahSvastu quoted m B. C. Law, A Study of the 
Alahuvastu, p. 144; R. K. Choudhary in JBRS, Buddha Jayanti 
Vol. I, p. 6 2. 
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Above instances clearly suggest the influence of the Buddha 
over Mithila in those days. , 

The growth of Buddhism in Eastern India ( Bihar and 
Bengal), as we have already noted above, was largely due 
to the establishment of the Buddhist Universities of Nfllandi, 
Vikrama^ila, Udyantapura or Odantapura and VajrSsana, all 
situated in South Bihar, and Mithila or North Bihar was not 
completely away from the main current of Buddhism. There 
were many Buddhist sites in Mithila during this period ( 600- 
1200 A. D. ). They served either as viharas or as places of 
Buddhist worship where many images of Buddhist religion 
have been discovered. The following Buddhist sites deserve 
special mention. 

Kolhua in the VaiSall area in the district of Muzaffarpur 
where a good image of the Buddha with an inscription Of the 
Pala period was discovered ; Ponjha, a village two miles east 
of Goraul railway station in the district of Muzaffarpur where 
an image of the Buddha was found about three years ago 
(this is a new site, not noticed so far ) ; Chaugami, Pandaul, 
Jarahatiya and Andhra-Tharhi in the district of Darbhanga and 
Nauiagarh, Jayamahgalagarh, Bihat, Samho in the district of 
Monghyr, north of the Ganga. Of these Nauiagarh and Jaya- 
mangalagarh are most important and second only to Vai£all in 
North Bihar; Mathahi, Mehisi, Birpur, Srlnagara in the district 
of Saharasa and Gorodih in the district of Purnea. 

The Nauiagarh excavations 1 2 recently conducted by Prof. 
R. K. Choudhary have yielded some excellent results which 
have strong bearing on the history of Buddhism in North 
Bihar. On the basis of the materials discovered there, it can 
be said that Nauiagarh ( Eastern Monghyr, to the north 
about 16 miles from Begusarai) had a continuous history 
from the beginning of the Buddhist age down to the 
Muslim period. The exploration of Jayamangaiagarh 3 and 


1. For a full report see G. D. College Bulletin Seiic> Nos. 1-2. 

2. Ibid. No. 2, pp. 11—19, JayamangalSgarh is situated very close 

to another ancient fort, ManglSgarh in the Samastipur Sub* 
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other adjoining sites and the discovery of the black ( Gaya ) 
stone image ranging from the G&ndhara School to the Eastern 
School of Mediaeval Sculpture discovered from Bihat, Birpur, 
Naulagarh and Jayamangalagarh point to the existence of a big 
ancient establishment m this part of the country. 1 These 
finds unmistakably show that Jayamangalagarh and Naulagarh 
were two important ancient Buddhist sites. 

From the surface-finds of the rampart area a large number 
of N B P ( Northern Black Polish ) pie es , near—N. B. P 
glazed pottery pieces, grey pottery pieces, a fine piece of 
polished stone and various kinds of beads and terracottas 
have been collected which, taken together, indicate that Naula¬ 
garh had acquired much prominence during the Buddhist 
period 2 In this connection, it is significant to note that a 
black stone image of Bodhisattva in Gandhara style has also 
been discovered there 

The Naulagarh inscription No 2 ( 11th—12th century AD) 
is another brilliant discovery 3 and is unique in the sense that 
it gives an idea about the existence of a Buddhist vthsra for 
the first time m North Bihar or Tlrabhukti The purpose of 
this inscription appears to record the erection of a monastery 4 
Though we have references to ten Buddhist monasteries in 
Monghyr (eg. Rajaona, Urena* etc ), we have had no in* 
formation about the existence of any such site on the northern 


Div ston of Darbhanga district about 14 m lcs to the east of 
Jayamangalagarh 

1 [btd No 2, p 1 

2 /bid Nos 2—3 Spec mens of these variet es are pieserved in the 
Jayasval Archaeological and H stor cal Society and Museum, 
G D College l egusarai ( Monghyr D str ct ) 

3 Ibid No l,p 10 pi, 3 , No 1 p 6 

4 Deciphered and edited by Prof R K Choudhary ( vide —Ibid 
No 2, p 7 ) 

6 Watters, On Yuan Chuiang, n p 178, Leal n, p 186, Wadde, 

‘ Discovery of Buddhist remains at Uren’ in JASB, Vol T 1892, 
C D College Bulletin Senes, No 9 , p 8 
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side of the Gangs before the discovery of this inscription. 
We, however, know that there were some important religious 
centres where the Chinese travellers flocked to pay their 
homage. Of these Sm-che temple was the most important 
centre which was visited by at least four Chinese travellers. 1 
Sin-che temple lay somewhere between the Anguttarapa region 2 
{ Anguttarapa Janapada ) and the Ku$I country. An impor¬ 
tant Buddhist centre in the beginning, it later on developed 
into a vihara , 3 and, “the establishment of the Pala political 
power in Naulagarh was followed by the establishment of 
a vihara there* ’ Various mounds at Naulagarh, besides the 
fortification area, definitely point to the existence of vihsras 
and other establishments 

The whole area of Jayamangalagarh is dotted with mounds 
and the place seems to have been the religio js centre of the 
ancient rulers of Naulagarh There is still a temple of the 
goddess of Jayannngala, probably the TSntric deity, and on 
every Tuesday and Saturday people assembled there to worship 
the goddess It w is regarded as one of the most important 
plthas of India 8 

A Siamese Buddhist traveller who came to Jayamangalagarh 
in 1936-37 to pay a visit to the sacred Buddhist shrine pointed 
out that in ancient times it was a sacred Buddhist place fre¬ 
quently visited by the pilgrims from China and Siam. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the place later became the centre of T&ntnc 
Buddhism. He also referred to the Siamese Buddhist tradition 

] Beal, Life of HieuirTsang, pp xxu-xxxvi 

2 According to Buddhist literature, Anguttarapa lay to the north 
of the Gangs, meaning thereby north Mongbyr and North 
1 hagalpur ( Legusarai, Saha rasa and North Purnea ) It was a 
small Jar apada and is even today represented lingu stically by 
the Eastern variety MaithilT ( vide-Vidy5lankSra and Mehta, 
Bihar, p 12, Watters, i p 382 ) Also see G, D. College Bulletin 
Senes, No 2, pp 16-16 

3 Ibid No 2, pp 9-10 

4 Ibid 10 

6 Ibid 11 
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which records the establishment of numerous caityas and stupas 
at the place. 1 Whatever his contention, the fact remains that 
Jayamahgalagarh is still regarded as a very important centre of 
TSntric cult and attracts Tantrikas from different parts of the 
country. Recently a Bengali and a Nepalese Pandrtas came 
over and practised Tanttic rites there for three years conti¬ 
nuously. 2 

Local tradition also avers that this place has been visited 
by a host of Siamese and Chinese travellers. 3 It is very likely 
that after the Pala period this place became an important centre 
of Sakti cult. Moreover, we know that the Tan trie cult was 
a continuation of TSntric Buddhism and the Pltha came to be 
established later.* 

The Barantapura Candisth&na inscription is yet another 
important discovery throwing light on the state on Buddhism 
in Mithila. Temples at Barantapura and Rahota (in Saharasa) 
were built by some Buddhists in about 1100 A. D. The inscrip¬ 
tion refers to Sarvasimhadeva, adorned with every virtue and 
the joy-bestowing moon of the lotus-lineage of BuddheSa 5 . 
The Bongaon copper-plate inscription (in Bongaon, District 
Saharasa ) of Vigrahapala III is yet another important docu 
ment which says that the village Vasukavartta in the Hodreya 
Vi$aya of Tlrabhukti was granted in the name of Lord Buddha 
with the specified privileges in accordance with the bhumichi - 
dranyfiya in favour of a Brahmana 6 . It clearly shows that the 

1. I bill. p. 1 1. There are suit four undisturbed mounds there popu¬ 
larly known as Daityudiha. One of these mounds is cerlamly a 
stupa and the other a caitya. 

2. Ibid. p. 14. 

5. For the list of Chinese travellers who visited North Bihar, see 

Ibid. p. 16. 

4 For a description of the images of different gods and goddesses, 
see Ibid. pip. 18-19. 

5 R. K. Choudhary, Inscription , of Bihar, Intro. 20, p. 127 : 

“iftiTOTpn't «rr?rsv.f sfrra: 

6. Ibid. Intro, pp. 13-14. 
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Pala kings, though themselves Buddhists, showed toleration 
towards other sects and bestowed gifts on them. Besides these, 
many other inscriptions in Bihar of the Pala period clearly 
show that Buddhism was then a dominant force. 

It will not be out of place to mention here a few words 
about some of the important stray finds made at different places 
in the locality, for they have a strong bearing on the Buddhist 
cult in North Bihar. A small black stone image, found in 
village Bihat ( near Teghra Station on the N. E. Railway ), 
belonging to the Gindhara school, as is evident from its head¬ 
dress, probably represents the Buddhist art in the Gupta 
period 1 . 

We have another very fine image of standing Buddha with 
the image of Buddha on all sides, in various mudrcls. It 
bears an inscription at the pedestal which is the famous 
Buddhist mantra 2 as found on other similar images of the 
period. Palaeographically it can be placed in the ninth cen¬ 
tury A. D. It is significant, for the Buddha is represented 
here in most of his various mudrds 3 . A similar image in black 
stone with the same inscription is preserved in village SSrnho 
in Begusarai Sub-division and is now worshipped by the 
villagers 4 . 

A rare image of Avilokitegvara Buddha in black stone 
bearing an inscription, was discovered recently in Lakhisarai 
( Monghyr District)°. AvilokiteSvara is all compassionate 


1. G. D, College Bulletin Series No. 2, p. 20. 

2. This image is now in possession of £rl Bisheshwar Narain Singh 
of Begusarai. For the inscription, see Ibid, pp. 20-21. 

3. For the description of the various mudrUs of the Buddha, see 
J. N. Ilanerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography ( 2nd Ed. ) ; 
G. D. College Bulletin Series No. 2, pp. 20-22 ; N. K. Bhattasali, 
Iconography of B 'ddhist and Bnhmarueal sculptures in the Dacca 
Meuse um, pp. 16—19. 

4. G. D. College Bulletin Senes No. 2, p. 22. 

6. It is now preserved in Ashutosh Museum, Cal. Univ. ( vide—■ 
Modern Review, 1951, p. 877 ). 
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Bodhisattva. It looms large in the varied pantheon of Nor¬ 
thern Buddhists as a Bodhisattva is said to have emanated 
from the Divine Buddha. Ava signifies active energy. Thirty- 
one sadhanas are enumerated for the worship of his different 
forms 1 . Iconographically, the image is rare as it is one-faced and 
a-seated. The Pala rulers of Bengal and Bihar were Buddhists 
and the Buddha was regularly invoked. This innovation was 
responsible for the depiction of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas in 
the most developed Mah&yana form, and of all the various 
types the image of Aviloketesvara was most important 
during this period. Mah3y3nism influenced Vaisnavite art and 
gradually there was a blending of the older Bh&gavata class of 
Vaisnava images and the LokeSvara of the later Mahayana 
School of Buddhism 2 . Palaeographically, the inscription may 
be assigned to the twelfth century when the Pala Empire under 
Gopala III had already begun to show signs of crack 3 . 

Remains of a Buddhist StQpa have also been discovered 
from Gorodih ( Purnea ) 4 and numerous valuable objects of 
Buddhist antiquities m the Madhepura Sub-division (ofSaha- 
rasa district) have been practically washed away by the Ko$l 
floods of which we have unfortunately no traces left now. 
Recently, different images of the Buddha in different mudras 
were found in Mathiahi, a Railway Station on the Saharasa- 
Madhepura line ( now N. E. F. Railway ). Moreover, nume¬ 
rous Buddhist shrines and temples in North Bihar are 
lying buried under the deep water of the Ko$l river. 
Several Buddhist images have recently been found in Mehisi 

1 B. Bhattacharya, PAIOC . Cal. 1922, pp 28 6-86 ( Vl de— 
SUdhanamMa ). 

2 R. D. Banerjce, Eastern School of Mediaeval Sculpture, p 96; 25 00 
years of Buddhism, Chap. Xt , R. K. Choudhary, Bihar, The Home 
Land of Buddhism, Chapi IV ; G. D. College Bulletin Series No. 

1, p. 15. 

3. Ibid, No. 2, pp. 23-25. At NaulSgarh the images of ViSnu and 
l odhisaitva have been found s'de by side. Ibid. No I, pp, 10, 
16 ; BuddhaearyyS, Intro. 12—14. 

4. For details, see Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep. 1903-04. 
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village, an old seat of the Maithila Br&hmanas (Saharasa 
district). 

The district of Purnea also abounds in Buddhist relics. If 
the identification of Paundravardhana or Pundravardhana with 
portions of Purnea and Malda are to be relied upon, then 
Yuan Chwang’s visit to that place via Kajangal is remark* 
able. According to Wilson 1 , the ancient kingdom of Pundra* 
de£a included the districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
Malda, Bogra and Tirhut. The country is said to have been 
situated between the rivers Mah§nanda and KaratoyS. This 
boundary conforms to that of Tirhut or Tlrabhukti in ancient 
times which also included a part of the district of Purnea 2 . 
Linguistically, eastern Purnea still forms an inseparable part 
of MithilS. That the entire area right from Mithila or Tirhut 
down to Kajangala or Rajmahal was dotted with Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries hobbing with life, along with Deva 
(Brahmanic ) temples, is clear, beyond doubt, from the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang 3 . 

In Sultaganj, in the district of Bhagalpur, Buddhist remains 
were discovered as far back as 1864. There is a singular mass 
of granite towering abruptly to the height of about a hundred 
feet from the bed of the river Gangs, known as Jaugirah, 
surmounted by a small stone temple of the deity Gaibinitha, a 
form of Siva. The face of the rock is covered by a number 
of bassi-rehevi, most of which are Hindu and include repre- 

1. Vitim, p. II. pp 134, 170. 

2 Also cf B.C.Law, Hislorieat Geography of Ancient India, pp. 246-48, 
Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, pp. 649-60. N. L. Dey, 
Ancient Geography, pp 161-162, 164-66 ; D. C. Sirkar, Studies 
in the Geography of Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 94. 

3. Waders, On Tuan Chwang, ii, pp 182-83 ; Cunningham, op. eit. 
pp. 54T-4 8; N.L Dey, op. eit. p. 83; JR4S. 1904, pp. 86-88. 
Cunningham takes Kajangala to be Kajmahal while Dey identi* 
lies it with Ka;ra, one of the stations on F. I. lly. in the district 
of Monghyr. Three miles to the south or this place, there are 
still many remains of the Buddhist period and ' also many hot 
springs. 
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sentations of Ganeia, Hanumiina, Kr$na, Radha, Vatnana, 
Ananta sleeping on a snake, Siva and other Puriruc deities. 
But, there are a few which are decidedly of Buddhist and Jama 
origin. The Buddhist figures, mostly Buddha in the medita¬ 
tive posture, occupy more centrical positions than the Hindu 
ones and appear to be more worn away than the latter , both 
circumstances affording conclusive evidences of the place 
having been originally a Buddhist sanctuary which the Brdh- 
rninas have propitiated to themselves since the downfall of 
Buddhism A Jama temple still exists on one side of the rock 
to which a few pilgrims occasionally come to offer their adora¬ 
tion to PSrSvanStha, the twenty-third teacher of the sect 1 . 

Of the relics collected by Harris, m course of his excava¬ 
tions at this place, the most important appears to be a colossal 
figure of Buddha ( now in the Birmingham museum ) which 
was found lying on a side of the hall The statue weighing 
nearly one ton is of copper and seems to have suffered no 
injury from the hands of the destroyer, except ihe mutilation 
of the left foot across the ankle The figure bears a close 
resemblance to the sand-stone statues largely fo md at SSra- 
nStha It stands in abhayadma mudrS Besides, the articles 
numbering more than fifty-four discovered at this place un¬ 
mistakably point to the building being a large Buddhist monas¬ 
tery or vihura such as existed at Saranatha, Sanchl, Bodhagayd, 
Maniky&la and other places. 

Though we know nothing of the history of this vihBra, it 
is nonetheless evident from its extent and the style of its cons¬ 
truction, that at one time it was a place of great repute and 
the resort of innumerable pilgrims. “But its glory set a long 
while ago, and even the name of the place where it stood is 
now lost in obscurity. The present appelatlon ( Sultanganj ) 
is quite modern, not more than two or three centuries old, 
and is due to a prince of the house of Akbar” 2 . We have no 
mention of this monastery in the account of Fa-Hian. Yuan 
Chwang no doub t talks of the ruins of several large monas- 
I. JASB. xsocin v 1864 ), p. 360 
2 Ibti, p. 369. 
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teries in the neighbourhood of Bhagalpur but gives no clue to 
this important monastery. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
it had been ruined or forsaken, or atleast had fallen into decay, 
before the coming of Yuan Chwang. “The inscription on the 
minor figures, in the Gupta character of the third and fourth 
century, show that the vihara with its chief lares and penates 
had been established a considerable period before that time, 
probably at the beginning of the Christian era or even earlier, 
for Campa ( modern Bhagalpur) was a place of great antiquity 
and the Buddhists took possession of it very early as the capi¬ 
tal of Eastern India and established many vlharas and caityas 
in and about it 1 Though most of them have been destroyed 
by the cruel ravages of time, there are yet Buddhist monuments 
of yore in the vicinity 

Finally, these structures are models or miniature representa¬ 
tions of sepulchral monuments, and they owe their origin to 
an injunction in the Buddhist scriptures which recommend the 
dedication of such monuments as an act of great religious 
merit Hence they have engaged the earnest attention of the 
followers of Gautama from an early age, and many are the 
rums in India whivh now attest the lavish expenditure which 
some of its former kings and princes incurred in raising them 
in a manner worthy of their ambition 2 

Very recently pieces of Buddhist art were discovered in 
course of a trial excavation conducted in the Chaugama 
village under the Bahera P S ( m Darbhanga Sadar ) The 
sue is full of ancient mounds The excavation has brought to 
light the existence of a beautiful complete structure of a temple, 
perhaps the only specimen of a temple-architecture in Mithila 3 
The temple contains an image of Varaha and is a difinite 
indication of the Buddhist art in black stone in the Gupta 
period A gorgoyle with jaladhari belonging to the ninth cen¬ 
tury A D of the type that is lying in the Patna Meuseum 
has also been discovered Some exceptionally beautiful relics, 

1 Ibid p 369 

2 Ibid, p 371 

3 Jtutnp tans of Bihar, Intro ] 8 
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metal images, Aivamedha type of bricks etc. belonging to the 
Gupta period have also been unearthed 1 . The whole village 
of Bahera is dotted with mounds. Within a redius of fifteen 
to twenty miles there are no less than fifteen mounds of con¬ 
siderable importance and some of them are associated with the 
ancient Buddhist sites 3 . 

Recently a red stone life-image of the Buddha, weighing 
about 30 mounds, belonging to the Gupta period, has been 
discovered in a village near Pandaul in Madhubani Sub-divi¬ 
sion of the district of Darbhanga 3 . A few years back, a 
big image of the Dhy5nl Buddha was unearthed in a field to 
the west of the tank, said to have been dug by order of Maha¬ 
raja Bhairava Simha of the Oinavara dynasty of Mithila 4 m 
village Jarahatiya in Madhubani Sub«division. The image also 
bore an inscription on the pedestal, but it was too blurred to 
be deciphered. Maithila scholars believe that it was an impor¬ 
tant Buddhist site in ancient times 8 . Alongside the famous 
KamalSditya temple in village AndhrS-Tharhl ( in Madhubani 
Sub-division ), constructed by Srldhara, the Prime-minister 
ofNSnyadeva, the founder of the Karn§{a dynasty of Mithila 
< 1097 A. D. ) 6 , a pillar with the inscription Magaradhaja Jogi 
700 ( probably of the 12th—13th centuries) was also found 7 . 

1. R K. Choudhary, "Dutovnus in North Bihar’’ in JBRS. Vol. 
XLUI, pp. 365 ff. 

2. Ibid. 

3. For this piece of information I am endebted to my esteemed friend, 
Sri Tilalt Nath Mishra, 15. A , 15. L. dealer in antiquities. 

4. HM, Chap, VI. 

6. V. JhS. op, oil, pp. 92-93. 

6. HM, Chap. V. 

7. P. JhS op.ei'. p. 104. This inscription has been found in difterent 
parts of Bihar, U. F., Orissa, C. P, and Rajputana. According 
to some, Magaradhvaja was a 5>aiva teacher having 700 follo¬ 
wers all over India ( cf. Inscripliom of Bihar, Intro. 19, fn. 4 ; 
Also see Supra. Chap, II ) It is possible that when the Buddha 
was admitted as an avatSra into the fold of Hindu pantheon, 
the halvas claimed it as their own. 
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Magardhaja Jogi means Makardhvaja Yoga but the true import 
of the figure “700” is not clear. Maithila scholars believe that 
the inscription probably refers to the seven hundred Buddhist 
samghas or Mathas in the region, for it is also known to be 
an ancient Buddhist site 1 . 

Conclusion : 

From the above survey it is clear beyond doubt that inspite 
of the wordy duel, sometimes culminating in bloodshed, Brah¬ 
manism and Buddhism flourished side by side in MithilS, 
though in the course of a few centuries the latter lost its hold 
on the soil But the process of borrowing and interm'ngUng 
never stopped The Hindus borrowed from the Buddhists 
goddesses like MahachinnatSri, Tar5, Manasa, Chinnamasta 
symbolising the Sakti cult The Buddhists, on the other hand, 
absorbed Hindu gods, like YakseSvara, Gandhart, DhySna, 
AparSjita and others 2 It is true, the latest form of Vajrayana 
weakened Buddhist influence on every aspect of Indian life, but 
it is also true that it has left a permanent mark on the culture 
of India. The Hindus m later years reconciled to their view¬ 
point by accepting the Buddha as the tenth ovatSrS and put a 
finis to the age#ald controversies and bitter wranglings 3 . The 
Hindu faith has obsorbed the best of its ethics. "A new respect 
for life, kindness to animals, a sense of responsibility and an 


1 Ibid, p 104 My esteemed friend. Prof Rama Kantajha, M A 
B L , of R K College Madhubant informs me that besides the 
life image of the Buddha there are a big door-frame of iron and 
numerous Buddhist remains lying scattered over the entire area 
These remains tend to indicate that there must have been a big 
monastery or Matha as most of these objects are still lying half 
burned and can be seen from the dlh For other Buddhist sites 
in Mi (hi It and the adjoining tracts, see Insenp ions of Bihar, 
Tntro, 1] ff , writer’s forthcoming book, History of MuhilTt, 
Vol II App D 

2 R K Choudhary, Bihar, The Homeland of Buddhism, pp 139-40 

3 For other details, see Supra, Chap V 
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endeavour after higher life have been brought home to Indian 
mind with renewed force. Thanks to Bnddhist influences, the 
BrEhmanical systems have shed those parts of their religion 
which were irreconcilable with humanity and reason” 1 . 


I. V arthakriahnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 608 ff. 



CHAPTER V 

The Last Phase 


Introduction : 

The main phases in the development and growth of Jainism 
and Buddhism from their earliest appearance in Mithiia till 
the advent of the Muslim rule may be roughly indicated The 
notion that Mithiia was not in the least affected or influenced 
by these religions is thoroughly erroneous as we have conclu¬ 
sively shown in the preceding pages Like all other parts of 
India, the land of Mithiia was also for a long time under the 
spell of both Jainism and Buddhism though the latter was more 
forceful and militant in character The greatest influence may 
>et be seen in the daily life of the people, which speaks of 
the gradual synthesis of these systems of thought, so largely 
responsible for the emergence of a new force that ultimately 
dominated the general run of life in this most orthodox land 

Tne Last Phase of Jainism in Mithiia • 

It is true that Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism at times 
clashed violently with one another but so far as the conduct of 
their followers was concerned, it is now fully admitted by 
scholars that the systems are really not antagonistic, but com 
plimentary to one another Moreover, these clashes instead of 
spelling a curse really proved a great boon to Indian thought 
which was greatly enriched by the sparkling genius of a large 
number of euridite and varsatile thinkers and scholars who 
advanced new logic in order to refute the views of their oppo¬ 
nents The wordy duel continued for centuries and contribu¬ 
ted most to the development and growth of Indian logic and 
philosophy In this great intellectual war-fare MithilS’s con¬ 
tributions are really superb and second to none. 

The notion that Jainism arose out of Buddhism or that it 
was founded by MahavTra, a contemporary of Buddha, has now 
been proved to be erroneous On the other hand, the origin 
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of Jainism can be traced back to the Vedic age As we have 
shown m the preceding pages 1 , the Rgveda glorifies a class of 
ascetics known as Vataraiana Munayah 1 e, the wind-olad 
sages They have also been frequently referred to in the Athar 
vaveda, and the rest of the Vedic as well as later literature 
Their leader was KeSl who has been identified with R$abha 
Deva described m the Bhjgavata PurSna as a saint belonging 
to the class of Vatarasana Mums, the first Jaina Tlrthankara 
of that name 2 It is thus clear that the Sramana Munis and 
the vedic R$is flourished side by side in the earlier ages of our 
history Notwithstanding the differences in their ideals and 
practices, they were equally honoured by the people Their 
difference in approach to worldly problems lay in the fact 
that while the Vedic Rsis valued material prosperity and deve 
loped elaborate system of prayers and rituals to achieve their 
end, the Sramanas stressed upon the transitory nature of all 
worldly belongings and pleasures, and as such condemned 
sacrificial rituals and emphasised the suppression of inner 
passions like love and hatred The word Brahma originally 
meant a ‘prayer or sacrifi e and one who practised them 
was called a Brahmana whereas a Sramana ende ivoured 
to conquer the self and pacify all violent feelings ( samana ) 
Inspite of marked rivalries and intolerance between the adhe 
rents of these two schools, they were yet objects of great 
reverence for the common people and the terms Rsis and 
Mums gradually became synonymous and interchangeable 
Later, the Sramanas themselves began to claim that they were 
the true BrShmanas 

The school of Sramanas had its stronghold in Eastern India, 
particularly Bihar Amongst the Sramanas grew numerous 
k nds of ascetic practices and ideologies and as such they were 
split up into various branches The Jaina texts refer to no 
less than 363 of them We have mention of quite a few in 
the Pali texts also The sects had in Mankhali gosala, Pra- 
kuddha Katyayana and Ajitakesakanbli some of their most 

1 Supra Chap III 

0 JBRS XLIV p 2 
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important leaders. One of these organisations to attain parti* 
cular celebrity was Niggantha or Nirgrantha. This name was 
probably substituted for Vatarasana Munis in the time of Pfir- 
gvanatha about 250 years before the rise of Mahavira who is 
also called Niggrantha Natha-putra 1 . 

Mahavira and Buddha, however, gave a definite shape to 
the Sramana ideology, practice and organisation, both in his 
own way. Both started their ascetic career with the practices 
which were then current, and soon marked out their own new 
ways—Mahavira taking to the extremes to attain kaivalya and 
Buddha, the Majhima-patipada ( the middle path ) to attain 
nirvana which we have already discussed in the previous 
chapters. 

As constrasted with the Upanisadic thought, Jainism recog¬ 
nises two ultimate realities, the living and the non-living, the 
latter manifesting itself in the form of matter, space and time. 
Besides this, the Jaina metaphysics peculiarly enough reco¬ 
gnises two other non-living elements— dharma and adharma, 
thus making motion and static state possible in space. 
The Jaina system is dualistic like the Samkhya system with 
its own primary elements— Purusa and Prakrti, from which 
the Jaina ideas, however, differ widely in details.. Thus, in 
contrast to the immutability of the only reality brahma , the 
Jaina philosophy explains all substances to have a real exis¬ 
tence, and existence as characterised by origin, decay and 
continuity. In other words, it reconciles the seemingly oppo¬ 
site views of Vedanta and Buddhist philosophy, as the latter 
emphasises the ksanikatva ( momentariness ) of all existence 2 . 

The contributions of Jaina thinkers to the formulation of 
their moral code are unique and the ten virtues they have pro¬ 
pagated are to be found in some form or other in all the 
societies of the world. Moreover, their contributions to the 
growth and enrichment of ancient languages of the people 
and their literature, Prakrt and Sanskrit, philosophy, sciences 
such as astronomy and mathematics and art, paintings, sculp- 

1. Ibid , p. 3. 

2. For other details, see Ibid, pp, 6-7. 

10 
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ture and architecture and Indian culture as a whole have been 
second to none. It has not remained confined to any parti¬ 
cular part of the country and its fundamental ideal has been 
peace and promotion of goodwill amongst all and attainment 
of supreme knowledge as the highest goal of life. 

Coming to the actual state of Jainism in MithilS or North 
Bihar proper, we find that it was on gradual decline from 
c. 600 A. D. to 1200 A. D., for during this period we have 
stray references to the existence of Jama population in Vai- 
sSll and elsewhere. 1 But, after this period there seems to have 
been a great set-back to this religion in the region as we are 
surprised to note that the Jamas gradually forgot their real 
tradition and the actual birth-place of their prophet, Mahavira. 
The tragedy is that some of the Jama authors betray their 
colossal ignorance of the place of Mahavira’s birth, and 
distort geography either deliberately or due to their ignorance. 
Asaga ( eleventh Vikrama samvat ) mentions Kundapura in his 
work but keeps silent over its exact location. Some of the 
Digatnbara Jama works go so far as to refer to Vi$ala as 
having been situated in Sindhu-visaya or Sindhu-dega. 2 3 Thus, 
according to them, Tlrabhukti or Videha lay in Sindhu-visaya— 
an assuption too absurd and far-fetched to merit serious 
attention. 

Madanaklrti, a Digambara Jaina of Ujjayini, in his small 
work, SasanacatustrimiikcP describes twenty-six Jaina tirthas 
but does not include Kundapura or KundagrBma or VaiSall 
in this list. Dharmasvamin ( A. D. 1197-1264), a Tibetan 
Buddhist monk, who visited India in 1234-1236 A. D. passed 
through VaiSall in 1234 A. D. He was “told that the inhabi¬ 
tants were in a state of great commotion and panic-stricken, 
because of rumours ( about the arrival ) of Turushka troops”. 4 
He found a “stone-image of Arya Tara” and “a female iay- 


1. Supra, Chap. III. 

2. Y. Muhra, op. at. pp. 230-31. 

3. Quoted, Ibid. p. 231, 

4. Biography of Dhamasvnmin, ed. G. Roerich, pp. 61-62, 98. 
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supporter was seen staying in the street”. 1 2 But he does not 
say anything about the Jainas there. It clearly shows that 
there was no Jaina population worth the name there. 

A century later, Jinaprabha Sun, in his Tirthakalpo ( A. D. 
1332 ) says that an image of Vlra was at K.undagrfimd 1 . While 
giving lists of famous Jaina tlrthas of the time he mentions 
Kundagrama twice 3 , but devotes no independent chapter to 
the birth-place of the last Tlrthahkara. 

The destruction of the main city of Vai£§ll sometime in the 
sixth century A. D. as testified to by Yuan Chwang and its 
desertion in c. 600 A. D. as proved by the archaeological 
excavation in 1050 of the Garh area, was largely responsible 
for the decline m the fortunes of VaiSall as a Jaina centre 
and also due to frequent changes in the river beds at VaiS&lI. 
By this time Sravastl and Pataliputra were also in ruins which 
must have told heavily upon the trade-route from Sravastt to 
Pataliputra via VaiSall. With the commercial importance of 
this intermediate city gone, the mercantile Jaina community 
of North Bihar must have been hard hit and the decline that 
followed subsequently in the economic prosperity ( besides 
political reasons ) was partly responsible for the migrations of 
the people of Vaigall to places like Nepal, Burma, Tibet and 
Ladak. 4 

The diversion of Jainism towards South and West India 
was no less responsible for this gradual decline of Vai^all, 
with the result that the Jainas lost all contact with the birth¬ 
place of their prophet, which soon lost all its glorious tradi¬ 
tions. The Jaina munis, authors and thinkers also went to the 
court of these South and West Indian kings to receive their 
patronage. 


1. Ibid, p. 61. 

2. Ttrthakalpa, ed. by D. K. Bhandarkar and Kedarnath, Bib. 
Ind. Senes, 1042, pp. 286-87. 

3. Ibid , pp. 8, 286. For ihe lists, see pp. 8, 282-87. 

4 . Y. Mishra, op. cit. pp. 232—233. 
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The growth of Buddhism and Brahmanism in North Bihar 
during this period also led to the mass-scale migrations of the 
Jainas from the place of its birth towards South and West 1 , 

The Muslim conquest of Bengal and Bihar registered the 
last blow to its already tottering edifice. The new conquerors 
persecuted not only the Buddhists but also the Jainas. The 
finale came when the Hindu kingdom of Tirhut was conquered 
by Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq in 1324 A. D. 2 . 

With the coming of the Muslims, Islam gradually replaced 
both Jainism and Buddhism in the VaiSfill area. During the 
period 1434-1495 A. D. Sheikh Muhammud Qazin of the 
Shuttari Order preached Islam at VaiSalt and later his mauso¬ 
leum was erected on a high Buddhist stQpa in that village 3 . 
“This and the additional emphasis in the succeeding age on 
sea-trade ( from A. D. 1498 onwards ) and the possible changes 
in the course of the Gaodaka river making Vai£51l distant 
from the river bank must have discouraged the Jainas from 
taking interest m VaiSall”. 4 

Thus, while Jainism was unfortunately completely fading 
out m North Bihar, it witnessed great revival in South Bihar 
in this and the subsequent periods, as is clear from the study 
of several inscriptions belonging to this period found in Jaina 
shrines in South Bihar. Strangely enough, not even one Jaina 
inscription is found north of the Ganga during this period 5 . 
In South Bihar, their centre of intense activity evolved round 
Rajgir-Pavapurl-Bihar Sharif area. Rajgir or Rajagrha had 
been a Jaina tlrtha since the days of Mahavlra. In the begi¬ 
nning of the thirteenth century ( 1203 A. D. ) the Jainas came 


1. For details, see Supra, chaps. II and IV. 

2. For details, sec HA1, chap, vm, 

3. M. H. Kuraishi, Aruient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa, 1931, 
pp. 26-27. 

4. Y. Mishra, op. eit . p. 236. 

6. Vide P. C. Nahar, Jaina Jnseriptions ( JamarlekharSamgraha ) 
Vols. I—II- 
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to be associated with Pawapur or Pavapurl when an image of 
Mahavlra came to be installed there. 

Madanaklrti ( second quarter of the thirteenth century) 
refers to PavSpurl ( with the image of Sri Vtra Jina ) as one 
of the twenty-six Jama tlrthas of his time 1 . Jmaprabha Sari 
{ A. D. 1332 ) devotes two full chapters to Pavapurl. It is 
thus clear that the status of Pavapurl as a sacred Jaina Tlrtha 
( where Mahavlra is believed to have attained nirvana ) had 
well been established by the fourteenth century. 

It appeaars that after the establishment of this nirvana tirtha, 
the Jainas made serious endeavours to find out the location 
of their master’s btrth-place 2 3 4 , who was known to them as the 
son of the Jflatnka leader of KLsatriya—Kundapura or Kunda- 
lapura and the maternal son of a Licchavi chief. The Digam- 
bara Jainas identified this place with Kundalpur near N51a- 
nda s . The Svet§mbara Jainas, on the other hand, found out 
a village, LachwSd or LachuSr in south Monghyr as MahS- 
vira’s birth-place. Thus, Kundalpur near NSlandS and 
Lachuir in south Monghyr came to be regarded in course of 
time as the birth-place of the last Tirthankara by the Digam- 
baras and the Svetambaras respectively. They came to be 
regarded as the Jaina places of pilgrimage and several temples 
and dharmascilas were built up over there. Thus, these places 
sprang up overnight as Kundalapura whereas the actual birth¬ 
place was completely forgotten by the Jainas. This is further 
confirmed by a Svetambara Sanskrit text, Tirthamalacaitya- 
vandana ( 17th century ) + which gives seventy-six names of 
ancient Jaina Tlrthas, partly mythological and partly genuine, 
but omits Vaigall or Kundapura. In other words, these genuine 
tlrthas were gradually pushed into oblivion and no body in 
the Jaina hierarchy cared to find out their exact location. 


1. Tirtkakalpa, chaps. 14 & 21, pp. 8, 41, 282, 28 7 etc. 

2. K. Bhujbah Ssstrl, Jaina Siddhania Bhsskara, Vol. 10, p. 60. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Charlotte Krause ( ed. ), Aruient Jaina Hymns, Scindia Oriental 

Series No. 2, Ujjain, 1952, pp. 62-64, 118, 127, 133. 
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Fortunately for Vasili, its ancient glory as the birth-place 
of the last Tlrthankara was revived in 1948 after a complete 
neglect of several centuries and since then it has been attracting 
large numbers of Jaina visitors, throughout the year and 
particularly on the 21st April ( Caita sudl 13 ) of every year 
partly through the co-operation of the Government and partly 
through the efforts of the Vaiiah Samgha 1 . 

The Last Phase of Buddhism in Mithila : 

Like Jainism, Buddhism had also its stronghold in Vaisall, 
though its home lay in south Bihar. Its importance can be 
seen from the fact that the Buddhist texts give us a description 
of eight of its famous caityas which the Licchavis had given 
as presents to the Buddha. The recent excavations on the site 
have also confirmed the literary evidences bearing on the 
popularity and influence of Buddhism in Vai&ill and elsewhere 
in North Bihar which we have fully discussed in the preceding 
chapter. 

The Chinese accounts make it clear that by the time Jai¬ 
nism had lost its force in Vai&il!, Buddhism was yet a dominant 
religious force. During the time of Fa-hien’s and Yuan 
Chwang’s visit, there were large numbers of viharas, remains of 
Ambapali’s garden, Bhiksus and other places of Buddhist 
importance, though most of them were now in a dilapidated 
condition and almost in ruins. Later the Buddhists, like the 
Jainas, seem to have migrated to south Bihar where the univer¬ 
sities of Nalanda, VikramaSila, Odantapura and Vajrasana 
attracted thousands of pupils to their fold. Moreover, the 
emergence of Brahmanism in full swing by this time demora¬ 
lised them to the extent that they found a safe place in their 
sanctuaries to escape the Brahmamc onslaughts. Thus, from 
the sixth century A. D. we find that the influence and popula¬ 
rity of Buddhism in North Bihar was almost gone, and it was 
from Magadha, their stronghold, that they directed their attacks 
against the Brahmanic logic and thought. 


1. For details, see J. C. Mathur & Yogendra Mishra ( ed. ), Homage 
to VaisSli, Vaifalr, 1948, pp. 185-204.; 
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Notwithstanding this total decline in the fortunes of 
Buddhism in the region north of the Gahga, it must be said 
that their contributions to the rise, growth and tremendous 
development of Indian logic and philosophy in the following 
centuries and earlier have been most significant. Their contri¬ 
butions to ancient language and literature, art, paintings, 
architecture and sculpture and finally to the growth of demo¬ 
cracy have been equally brilliant 1 , which may yet be seen all 
over the country including Mithila. 

But, the story of the last phase of Buddhism is quite intere¬ 
sting. The incorporation of the Buddha into the cosmopo¬ 
litan and ever-expanding Brahmanic pantheon 2 3 as one of the 
ten incarnations m which Lord Visnu comes down on earth at 
diflerent times, by the orthodox Brahmanas, who were at one 
tune the severest critics of the Buddha and his new Order 
finally put a finis to the long, long story of the bitter wordy 
duel and violent wranglings between the adherents of the two 
opposite schools of thought. The Varahapurana ( chap. 47 ) 
says that as a result of the observance of the vow of Buddha - 
dvadasi king Suddhodana had as his son Lord Visnu in the 
form of the Buddha'*. Similar festivals in honour of other 
incarnations of Visnu to be performed in different months of 
the year are also described. But, it is not known when and 
where they were or are m vogue. As a matter of fact. Buddhism, 
in its essence was not hostile to Brahmanism and, therefore, it 
is not surprising to find that the Buddha later came to be 

1. Tor details see Satkari Mookrrfee’s articles in JBRS ( Buddha 
Jayanti Special Issue, Vol. I ), 1956, pp. 159-72; A. S. 
Altekar’spapers, Ibid, pp. 113-27; Vol. II, pp 333-41. 

2. JBRS. ( Buddha Jayanti Special Issue Vol. I ), 1956. pp. 

33-34. 

3. Also see HemSdri’s Calurvarga-emtilmairi ( third quarter of the 

thirteenth century ), Vratakhanda, Bib. Indica Series, No. 1, 
pp. 1037-38; LakSmTdhara’s Krtyakalpalarv ( second quarter of 
the twelfth century A. D. ), Gaekwad Oriental Series, pp. 331— 
32. The BuddhadvZdasi falls on the twelfth day of the bright 
half of the month of Sravana. 
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worshipped as an incarnation by the followers of the BrShma- 
nic faith. 

Thus a revaluation of the testimony of foreign scholars, 
inscriptions and contemporary digests makes it clear that with 
the advent of the thirteenth century A. D., Buddhism was but 
the last flicker of the lamp, and its old moorings were gone. 
The Buddhists tried to cope with the changing times and succe¬ 
ssfully brought in a reformation. Mahay&na Buddhism was 
now replaced by Tdntric Buddhism and Sahajiya Buddhism. 
TSntric Buddhism, as we have shown in the preceding chapter, 
led to further decline and fall of Buddhism in India. And, 
the process of this disintegration could not be checked inspite 
of strenuous efforts of Acarya AtlSa of the VikramaSila 
University, who expelled the Tantric teachers like Natekana 
and Vajrapani from the monastery of Vikramagiia m order to 
maintain the purity of Mahayana Buddhism. 1 

The birth of Sahajiya Buddhism was indeed an expression 
of revolt against ritualism and formalism and an aversion to 
scholarship. The leaders of this new sect within the Buddhist 
fold further attempted to accomodate the lower classes of the 
community who had by now been completely cut off from this 
Order. On the basis of the songs in the Carydpadas, regarded 
as the earliest form of the Bengali and Maithill literatures, it 
can safely be presumed that the SahajiySs had successfully 
communicated their thoughts to the intelligentsia of the time. 
The introduction of SahajiyS Buddhism and the recognition of 
the Buddha by the Brahmana legists clearly suggests the revival 
of Buddhism in Bihar, Bengal and Uttara PradeSa during the 
early mediaeval period and after. 

A perusal of the literary works of the twelfth century con¬ 
vinces the readers that Buddhism by this time was not dispara¬ 
ged by the Brahmana community and the followers of Brah¬ 
manism, barring a few exceptions. Srlharsa and Laksmidhara 
assigns an honourable place to the Buddha m the Brahmamcal 


1. For details see, B. P. Majumdar’s paper m JBRS ( Buddha 
Ja-yanti Special Issue, Vol. I ), p p. 180-82. 
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pantheon. In the Naisadhacaritani 1 the Buddha is regarded as 
an incarnation of Visnu. Laksmldhara in his KrtyakalpatariP 
prescribes that the Buddha is to be worshipped on two occa¬ 
sions : ( i ) on the first of Caitra and the seventh of Vaiifikha — 
both time along with other deities. We have further details 
to be performed on these occasions. Moreover, the Buddha 
had long been recognised as an avatSra of Visnu in the Matsya 3 , 
Bhtigavata*, GarudoP, Linga Purdnas 6 etc. besides the VBraha 
Puraija quoted above. 

Coming to North Bihar, we find that Buddhism continued 
there in some form or other till the thirteenth century A. D. 
DharmasvSmI worshipped an image of Tara in VaiSall 7 . 
T3rS had been a famous Buddhist deity since this period. A 
work called Vajravall opens with an invocation to God of 
thunderbolt. It gives details of a rite called VajravrataP. 
Tar3, Marlci and others are also armed with Vajra. That Tara 
became a famous Buddhist deity is evidenced by a painting of 
the twelfth century A. D. We find among the inscribed 
miniature paintings of the two palm-leaf mss. a mention of 
“the Tara of VaiSall in Tlrabhukti 9 ’’. In this connection the 
Buddha-image in Vaigall is remarkable as he is seated in the 
Vajrasana pose 10 . 


1. Ed. Handiqui, Canto, xxi, 88; cf. S>unyStinav3da, Vijfi5nas3maJtya 
and SSkSratasiddht in X, 87 and TSrS in xxu, 136. 

2. Krlyakalpataru, vol. in ( MiyalakZlakanda ), Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, vol. cxi, p. 388. 

3. 47, 247. 286-7. 

4. I, 3 ; II, 7, 37 ; VI. 8, 19. 

6. I. 202. 

6. II. 48, 31-32 etc. ; R. C. Hazra, Studies in PurZnie Records, 
p. 41. 

7. Biography of DharmasvZmin, p. 42. 

8. ASB-MSS No. G-3855. 

9. ARASI ., 1903-04, p. 82. 

10. Ibid. pp. 216 ff; also cf. JASB. VI. pp. 128-38 (extracted 
from the Journal of Mr . J. Stephenson ). 
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It is true that Buddhism, as a religion, had almost declined 
in Mithila, but Buddha, the new avatara, continued to be 
worshipped as one of the members of the Brahmanical pan¬ 
theon in Mithila proper. CandeSvara, the versatile Scholar- 
Prime minister of Harisimhadeva of the Karnata dynasty of 
Mithila 1 2 3 4 , has in his K(tyaratndkara prescribed that the Buddha 
was to be worshipped on the first day of the bright fortnight 
of Caitra ( tamase Buddhaye caiva nanteth prakt taye tatM 1 ). 
Again, the Buddha was to be worshipped along with the river 
Gahga"’ on the seventh day of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Vai&Ikha. His image was to be erected on that day and 
then the festivity was to be held consecutively for three days. 
Dramas were to be staged, dances to be performed and monks 
to be fed and given books and dress. On these occasions, 
alms and clothes were to be distributed to the poorer section of 
the society. 

Further, according to Candegvara, the exclusive worship of 
the Buddha was prescribed on the twelfth day of the month of 
Srfivana*. A golden image of the Buddha was to be worshi¬ 
pped on that day and the golden image was to be given away 
to a Brahmana after due worship and ritual. The Buddha 
was neither born, nor received enlightenment nor ParinirvZim 
on any of these dates, but it is well known that the full moon 
day of the month of Vai&ikha is connected with all the three 
above mentioned events in his life.® 

But, it seems that all was not well with a section of the 
Maithila scholars who still struck a discordant note contrary 
to the general accomodating spirit of the age. JyotirlSvara m 
his Varnana-Ratniikara ( A. D. 1324 ) denounces Buddhism as 
“degraded and dangerous” ( bauddha paksa-aisanci apatabhi- 


1. HU, Chap. v. 

2. Krtyaratnakara, Bibl. Indica Scries, p. 105. 

3. Ibid, p. 160. 

4. Ibid, p. 247. 

6. For details, see B, P. Majumdar, op. tit, pp. 171-86. 
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sana .)* which shows that a section of the Maithilas had 

not yet reconciled to the fast changing times. 1 2 From all 
available accounts, however, it is clear beyond doubt that 
except a few, the majority of the people had accepted the 
Buddha as the tenth avatSra of the Hindu pantheon, and 
worshipped him accordingly. 

From the account of the Soft saints of Bihar given by S. H. 
Askarl 3 in a series of articles, it appears that strangely enough 
the sufls also chose those very places as their seats which had 
been in the preceding centuries the strongholds of Buddhism. 
Sufis of all orders like Chistia, Suhrvvardia, Qadria, Firdausia, 
MadariS and Shuttaria contributed to the Islamic mysticism of 
Bihar. As the Buddhists had promoted a mystic outlook and 
mitigated the rigours of the caste system it is but natural that 
the Sufis should have found a congenial soil for the inculca¬ 
tion of their religion and faith in these areas. The most cele¬ 
brated SOfl saint was Hazrat Sharfuddin Ahmad Maned ( 661 
A. H.-782 A. H.). In North Bihar, Sheikh Fattu, Sheikh 
Burhan and Ismail spread the Islamic religion, and at or near 
Hajipur lived Syed Muhammad, Syed Ahmad ( who died as 
martyr at Jaruha), Abul Fateh Hidayatullah ( at Tankol ), 
Mir Ibrahim Chisti; at Basarh, Sheikh Qazin Shuttari; at 
Muzaffarpur, Abdur Rahman of Sargyaganj ; at Tajpur 
( Purnea ), Sheikh Husain Dhukkurhposh ; at Samastipur, 
Shah Tajuddin and in Darbhanga, Sheikh Shamsuddin Saman 
Madari, Pir Shah Nazir and Sheikh Tajuddin Madari. Simi¬ 
larly in South Bihar there were hosts of Sufi saints preaching 
Safism and Islam. 

Conclusion : 

From the above facts we infer centain irresistible conclu¬ 
sions. The teachings of Buddha went against the grain of 


1. VR, p. 39. 

2. For other details see HM, p. 374. 

3. JBRS. 1951 ( March—June ) ; Htsltrieal Miscellany, published 

by the Patna College Archaeological and Historical Society, 
pp. 46-70. 
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Hindu psychology and as such could not take an abiding 
root in India. Hinduism was based on Sabdapranidna (the 
Vedas ) whereas Buddha repudiated all authority and 
traditions. The Hindus were metaphysical while the Buddhi¬ 
sts showed indifference towards it. The existence or non¬ 
existence of God did not at all interest Buddha as, according 
to him, man was the architect of his own future. Naturally 
therefore, theie is no place for ritualism in Buddhism. More¬ 
over, he did not succeed in compelling his hearers or follo¬ 
wers to adopt an attitude of suspended judgment on the 
ultimate question. His conception of Dharma was not 
sufficiently concrete for practical purposes. The result was 
obvious. The Buddha gradually came to be deified and 
Buddhism was very much influenced by the Hindu thought. 
On the other hand. Buddhism too exercised a great, almost 
overwhelming influence on Hinduism. It gave birth to neo- 
Hinduism which absorbed the best elements of Buddhism. It 
was the result of this influence that the Saivas borrowed the 
monistic and contemplative elements of Mahayana Buddhism; 
the Vaisnavas borrowed devotional and humanitarian elements; 
the Vairdgls replaced philanthropic Mahayana Sramanas and 
the Buddha was given a place in the Hindu pantheon as the 
tenth avatSra 1 . 

There is no doubt that Mahayana was built on wholesale 
borrowing from Hinduism, and this process of intermingling 
went on and on until in the sixth century A. D. Buddhism 
was borrowing even from Saktistn, the most esoteric form of 
Hinduism. It ultimately gave rise to Tantricism and Vajra- 
yana with the result that the faminme divinities now found 
their way m to Buddhist pantheon. Prajfiaparamita was the 
personification of the qualities of the Boddhisattva. The theme, 
being like the Hindu view that the God might best be approa¬ 
ched through Goddess, was like the Sakti of the Hindu 
pantheon. It was thought in sexual unions, an idea as old as 

I. R. K. Choudhary, Bihar : The Homeland of Buddhism, pp. 

85-86. 
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the Rgveda itself. Sexual symbolisms were introduced combi¬ 
ned with a new magical mysticism 1 2 . It could best be, attained 
by acquiring magical power, Vajra ( thunderbolt ) and as such 
this third school (eighth century A. D.) came to be known 
as the Vajrayfina in Eastern India and grew rapidly in Bihar 
and Bengal. The chief divinities were now Tara, MStangi, 
PiiScI, Yoginl and Dakinls. This new school was responsible 
for the presentation of the Buddha in ferocious poses. It was 
this form of Buddhism modified by primitive local cults and 
practices which was firmly established in Tibet as a result of 
missions sent from the great VajraySna monastery of Vikrama- 
$ila a , and which dominates the Buddhist art of the period and 
after. 

The SahSjiya sect of Bengal and Bihar classed as Vaisnavas 
also originated from the decadent Buddhism of later times. A 
good number of works were composed m Bengali on this cult. 
This process of assimilation began when in about the sixth 
century A. D., Sunyavada, the highest doctrine of Buddhist 
philosophy of the Madhyamika school, was accepted as the 
sole truth in the YogavUsistha Ramayana which attempted at 
bringing about a harmony between this doctrine and the theme 
of the Gita. In the eighth century, AcSrya GaudapSda of 
Bengal affiliated the said doctrine to the Vedanta which ulti¬ 
mately became the theme of the BrahmasUtras, at the hands of 
his grand disciple, Samkara and finally attained a predominant 
position in the Indian philosophical thought 3 . It is, therefore, 
sometimes argued that Sanakara drove away Buddhism out of 
India. He represents the complete synthesis of Brahmanical 
and Buddhist streams of thought, and his concept of Brahma 
is nothing but neo-SQnyavada. In his Dasavatura Stotram 
he described the Buddha as the prince among the Yagls who 
dwelt in the centre of his heart. He was, therefore, called a 


1. Ibid, p. 125. 

2. For other details, see Ibid, pp. 125-27. 

3. H. VedSntasSstri m JBRS. ( Buddha Jayanti Special Issue. Vol. 

I ) 1956, pp. 73-74. 
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pracchanna Bauddha. The acceptance of his view by VScaspati, 
the celebrated Maithila thinker ( vide-his Bhnmati ) was ulti¬ 
mately responsible for the worship of the Buddha as the tenth 
avatSra in Mithiia proper, though the conflict of economic 
interest perhaps, for the time being, reinforced the hostility of 
the Mlmamsaka Brahmanas towards the Buddhist monks 1 . 
But then, it was a passing phase for we know that a commen¬ 
tary on the original Yogavaiistha, namely Vivartavada alias 
Mayavdda was also written by Anandabodhendra Bhattaraka 
of the Sumkara school, several centuries after Samkara him¬ 
self, m order to propagate this pseudo-Buddhistic faith 2 . Accor¬ 
ding to R. C. Temple, “Do we not see here the ideas that 
led to the latter day Paramesvara, the supreme of the Hindu¬ 
ism ? Indeed, there is very much of Hinduism in the Adi 
Buddha who is the Svayambhu or self-being; in Avilokiteivara, 
the Redeemer; in MaRjuiri the Helper, and the Bodhisattvas 
generally, who are now fully developed. In fact, the rise of 
Yogacara school explores the tenets ofSamkhyas, VaiSesikas, 
Pasupatas and other philosophical schools and religious deno¬ 
minations of Brahmana origin 3 ”. 

With the emergence of Vaisnavism in a new form in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries Buddha was taken as an 
avatara, entirely different from the Bhagavata by Jayadeva in 
Bengal and others in Mithiia. 

The age-old Buddhist hostility to the caste-rigidity was 
continued in neo-Vaisnavism which accepted caste-system, as 
a mere social institution, without any bearing on religion and 
the creed of non-violence preached by Buddhism was accepted 
by Vaisnavism. 

The Sahajiya sect still flourishes in many places, for instance 
in Bengal. Though inclined towards Vaisnavism it has really 
deduced itself from the old Sahajasiddhi of Tantric Buddhism 


1. R. K. Choudhary, op. tit. p. 87. 

2. H. VcdsmasSstrl, op. tit. p. 75. 

3. Quoted, R. K. Choudhary, op. cit. p. 87. 
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and till now in their esoteric Sadhana they use Buddhistic 
terminology 1 . 

The image of Buddha is worshiped here and there in 
Bengal and Mithila and other places, somewhere as Vi$nu, 
somewhere as Siva and somewhere as some Goddess. The 
worship of some gods and goddesses, the images of which are 
but images of Buddha, is even now in charge of lower class 
people such as Domas, NamahSudras etc., which is certainly 
reminiscent of Buddhist practices 2 . 

Dharma is one of the three ratnas of Buddhism and the 
worship of Dharma or Dharmaraja is very popular with a 
section of the Brahmanas as well as the masses, especially of 
the lower classes in Mithila and Bengal 3 . 

Thus, before the dawn of the seventeenth century Buddhism 
lost its entity as an independent faith and Vaisnavism finally 
incorporated the faith of the Buddha into the parent-stock. 
The process was accelerated by the rising tide of Muslim 
invasion which swept over Bengal and Bihar and gave a sha¬ 
ttering blow to the last vestige of Buddhism. The process 
that had begun in the sixth century A. D. took final shape in 
the closing part of the twelfth century when Buddha was 
accepted as an avatara by the Brahmanas including the 
Maithilas all over the country, and running through different 
phases over a period of four hundred years. Buddhism became 
fully incorporated into the body of Hinduism in the later part 
of the sixteenth century, mainly through the medium of neo- 
Yaisnavism. 

Thus died Buddhism in Mithila, Bengal and elsewhere, but 
death concerns the body, and not the soul. And, in this case 
also we find that Buddhism is still living, though in a different 
garb. A close study on comparative basis would show that 
Buddhism has been incorporated into the body of Hinduism 


1. H. VcdSntasSs'rl. ep. eit. p. 7 6. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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and the former still lives in the cults of the Vaisnavas, the 
Sahajiyfis, the Saivas, the Bauls, the Dervishes, the Sufis, 
the SannySsis 1 and also in Tantricism and Advaitavedanta. 


1. Even now in village Nahara Bliag&vatipura,near village Koilakh 
in Madhubani sub*division, there is a Durg?-tcmple m which 
stray hnds of Buddhist sculptures are collected. There is no 
image of Durga in the said temple, and onlv the Buddhist 
images are worshipped. There are many SannySsIs there, 
who now form a caste and trace their origin from their 
Buddhist ancestors. A coin of VigrahapJla III was also 
discovered there which is now in possession of Prof. TantranSth 
Jhs of C. M. College, Datbhanga, who kindly gave me this 
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The bodily remains of Gautama Buddha excavated at Vai$all near the 
Kharauna Pokhar in March, 1958 ( Date —Circa 487 B. C, ) 





PLATE III 



The AsSokan Pillar at Kolhua ( VaiSall) 
( Third Century B. C.) 




Terracotta Toys from VaiSall ( Animals ) ( Buddhist Period ) 




PLATE V 



A Terracotta from Vai$all ( Mother and Child ) 
(Buddhist Period) 





PLATE Vf 



A Terracotta from V usSall ( A Head ) 
( Buddhist Period ) 





PLATE VI 



a from VaiSall ( A Gentleman ) 
( Buddhist Period ) 
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